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Tre subject of the present memoif. is one of three children, 
sons of the late Mr. Farven, of Gower-strect, Bedford-square, who 
for many years, previous. ‘to his death, held a most respectable 
rank asa member of the Covent-garden Company. Theafluent cir- 
cumstancs of the father enabled the sons to prosecute by advan- 
tageous means, their favourite studies and pursuits, and the gen- 
tleman now before us, having received his education at the Suho 
Academy under the celebrated Dr. Barrow, made his first ap- 
pearance on any stage in the character of Sir Archy Macsarcasm, 
at the Plymouth Theatre which then, in part, belonged to his el- 
der brother. From Plymouth, the two brothers were speedily 
transplanted to the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in which the younger 
first appeared as the Miser,and then as Sir Adam Contest, in 
“ The Wedding Day ;” personating egeh with such success, dur- 
ing the remainder of the season, as induced Mr. Jones, the pa- 
tentee, to make his salary equal to that of any other performer 
on the establishment ; and here it may not be irrelevant, to no- 
lice, that these young gentlemen, though educated at different 
seminaries (the elder having been a pupil of old Dr. Burney,) 
and being by the death of their father, separated at early ayes, 


they each took, as their models for imitation, the fine gentlemen 
of a particular school ; 
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the elder personating such characters, as 
a youthful Lord Ogleby, &c. &c. and the junior becoming the re- 
presentative of the old infirm nobleman. 


In Dublin, these actors became extremely popular; and soon 
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received an offer of anengagement for the Haymarket Theatre, 
which, however, they declined, and Mr. W. Farren speedily after 
was recommended by his Grace the Duke of Leinster, to the 
attention of the Drury-lane Committee, to whom terms were pro- 
posed, but for the time, rejected, as excessive.-—About this time, 
a most serious disturbance took place in the Dublin Theatre, (bet. 
ter known by.the name of the Dog Row, in consequence of its 
having taken place on a night, on which the Dog of Montargis 
was to be performed, ) and Mr. Jones the Patentee was formally 
required to surrender the management of the concern, to other 
hands, after considerable damage had been committed, and the 


theatre for some time closed. At the commencement of the fo. 


lowing season, Mr. W. Farren was saluted with the title of Acting 
Manager, at the particular request of- Nir. Jones, with the ful 


consent of the other proprietors, and to the great satisfaction of 
the Dublin audience, who testified their approbation by their ap- 
plause, on the opening of the theatre, altogether unprecedented 


in the annals of Irish theatricals. 

In the succeeding summer, the Drury-lane Committee offered 
the terms which they had before rejected; but our actor having 
pledged himself to his kind-hearted patrons for a term of thre 
years, would not desert his post, and deferred a London engage: 
ment until the autumn of 1817, when being in London, aul 
introduced to Mr. H. Harris, he acceded to a liberal offer made br 
that gentleman, and signed an article, to commence from the pre 
sent season, before he left town. After playing twelve montis 
longer in Ireland, he took leave of his Dublin friends on the 
19th of August last, in his favourite character of Lord Ogleby, at: 
vertised for his own benefit, under the immediate patronage and 
support of the Lord Lieutenant, who accompanied the Counte# 
Talbot and his family to the theatre. Miss Stephens being then 
in Dublin, volunteered her services on the occasion, and Mt 
W. Farren bade farewell to a splendid audience, who during bi 
stay amongst them, had liberally encouraged his rising merit ; au 
who, on parting from him, bore honourable testimony to b's 
‘private and domestic worth. He made his first appearance on the 
London boards, on Thursday, September the 10th, 1815S, in the 
character of Sir Peter Teazle, in Sheridan’s celebrated and ele 
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gant comedy of The School for Scandal. Tu judge by the appear- 
ance of this gentleman off the Stage, we should say, his age cannot 


exceed twenty-five or twenty-six years, but as we have no positive 








information on the subject, we cannot pledge ourselves to the space 
of time which has passed over him. The analysis of this gentleman’s 
merits, which we gave in our last, renders it superfluous for us to 
repeat it here, and we will therefore conclude with expressing our 
most cordial coincidence with the enthusiastic applause which 


this gentleman’s merits uniformly elicits froma justly admiring 
audience. 


ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Nothing can be more ill-founded, than the contempt which 
some persons express for periodical literature, for it is certain, 
that the literary advancement of any country can be judged by no 
surer standard. This remark is not intended to be applied, (thoygh 
perhaps it very justly might,) to the public journals, but to 


those little miscellaneous collections, which periodically address 
themselves to the notice of general readers. 


In proportion to 
the abundance of general information, the progress of science, 


the march of intellect, and the habit of thought, and to the 
existence of that emanation, of mind, purified and heightened by 
cultivation, termed wit, will be the channels in which these ad- 
vantages will manifest themselves, and unostentatiously display . 
their copiousness. This observation may be illustrated by exam- 
ple, as forcibly as it can be theoretically argued ; and we need 
look no further back than to the days of Steele and Addison, Dr. 
Johnson, or later, of Cumberland, and bring the Spectator, 
Tatler, Rambler, Idler, Adventurer, and Observer, to prove that 
the brightest genius has been partial to this mode of developing 
itself. The advantages which those little compendia have over 
more systematic and continuous performances, it is not difficult to 
point out. Whatever perversion they may have suffered, there is 
no doubt, that the arts of writing and printing were originally 
designed for the communication of mens’ thoughts to each other, 


and hence it follows, that they need never be used, but when men 
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imagine that their thoughts will interest, benefit, or amuse others, 
To these purposes they were originally consecrated ; and though 
in the earliest periods of their discovery, men might fix a wrong 
estimate on the value of their own lucubrations, and commit to 
paper matter less valuable than the paper itself, yet it is most pro- 
bable that the writing of volumes of trash, for which the author 
himself entertained a thorough contempt, is an improvement 
which it was reserved for the maturity of the graphic and typo- 
graphic arts to bring to perfection. In ages of refinement, every 
valuable acquisition is subject to abuse; and as the relations of 
society become more intricate, and a fallacious surface conceals 
the real features of things, imposition and quackery multiply and 
flourish. What would the original inventors of printing have 
thought of the art of book making? of the labours of an indi- 
vidual, who without one original idea or combination of ideas, 
should prescribe to himself the labour of constructing volumes, 
And yet in our times, this is quite a trade, and a very profitable 
trade too; and what may seem almost paradoxical, men of genius, 
who in their bright moments can produce strains worthy of reach 
ing a distant posterity, finding that these bring some fame but les 
profit, shall dedicate the larger portion of their time to the more 
lucrative employment of book making ; in the course of which ther 
shall not tax their individual talents fora single idea. All this, how 
ever, is notorious. In periodical literature these things are avoided: 
itis avent for a man’s fugitive thoughts ; a forcible a;'othegin,4 
laughable anecdote, a hint for speculative science, a brilliant 
thought an original opinion, a beautiful couplet ;—any gem of lite 
rature, howsoever small in size, may, unencumbered by dros, 
Ineant to occupy space, find its way to the world, and flash on the 
minds of others with the same brilliancy with which it em 
nated from the mind of its anthor set down with the vigour 
original conception, and unduisguised by extraneous ornament 
the value of such detached morceau is correctly and easily a 
certainable, and the compiler of any periodical miscellany i 
enabled to present his readers, not only with a collection but 
a selection of sterling merit, and to produce in the sjace of 4 
pamphlet, more originality and thought than may sometimes 
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be found in volumes; this is, literally, multumin parvo. The ad- 
vantage extends tothe reader, He is entangled in no tedious 
disquisition, nor high wrought tale; whatever he reads, is, at 
all events, worth the trouble he has taken; and he may lay 
down his book in five minutes, or read for an hour, and yet have 
profited by the time he has devoted to it. Thus many of a quar- 
ter of an hour before dinner, or whilst waiting for a carriage, 
or in a stage coach, should the company prove disagreeable, may 
be agreeably, and perhaps advantageously occupied. It does not 
however, necessarily follow from this, that every work, periodi- 
cally issuing from the press, must be a collection of such mate- 
rials as we have adverted to. Alas! we recollect, a few years 
back, a host of publications making pretensions of this sort, 
from the whole of which it would be difficult to select good em- 
ployment for five minutes. At the present day, there is no such 
abundance of savory compositions, attic seasoning is very scarce, 
and an editor would have no sinecure now, who should under 
take to produce monthly, five sheets worth reading. 


E. H. 


« WHAT IS A DANDY?” 


Mr. EpiTor, 


Perhaps you will hardly consider the above question worthy of 
occupying the pages of your valuable miscellany; but really one 
hears so much about a race of beings designated by that term, 
and so many various descriptions are given of them, that a defini- 
tion appears to me an important desidcratum. They constitute a 
considerable portion of society; and before assigning their 
Merits, or taking any measures, if necessary, to amend them, it 
is material to ascertain correctly who and what they are. It is 
often a great way towards finding out what any thing is, to find 
out what it is not, and under this impression, I shall proceed to 
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state that a Dandy is not, as has been asserted by some writers, 
on the subject, a thing dubii generis; it is exclusively male; it 
is not a thing wearing a collar and wristbands instead ofa shirt, it 
is not essentially in debt to tradesmen ; it does not dine in cook- 
shops; it is not a milliner, stay maker, hair-dresser, or shopman— 
These have all been erroneously mentioned as properties of a genuine 
dandy ; but give the devil his due, I say and without adverting to 
their utility, I maintain that dandies move in a higher sphere of 
society. A Dandy may be a peer; I could name two or three 
of that rank; or a dandy may be an articled clerk to an 
attorney, but nothing lower. The intermediate stages, are, 
gentlemen of from £1500 to £400 a year, independent property; 
young barristers, of small fortune, without briefs; half pay 
officers of the army or navy, clerks in government offices, clerks 
of high salaries in mercantile houses, young gentlemen studying 
surgery and physic ; and I wouid venture pretty roundly to affirm 
that no genuine dandies are to be found of any other classes than 
the above. A dandy must wear a shirt, he must wear stays, 
he must wear brooches and rings, he must wear a watch, ‘he must 
wear spurs, and his clothes must be changed the instant they appear 
the worse for wear or a new fashion appears ; he must change his 
linen twice a day, he must dine at a coffee-house and drink wine, 
or the Regent’s punch; he must go frequently to the theatre: 
and constantly to the opera, he should sometimes be seen ina 
gaming house, and he will attain no distinction unless he drive 2 
Dennett with a bit of blood and keep a groom; he may pay his 
tradesyeople, if he is able and willing ; but Sir, I contend, that 
though without brains or heart, he must possess polish and gal- 
lantry. Perhaps this feeble attempt to vindicate a traduced order 
of beings may elicit from some of your correspondents a mote 
complete discussion of thesubject. Iam &c. 


Long's Hotel 


25th of Nov. 1818. A FRIEND, TO DANDIES. 
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DOMBROWSKI; OR, A PATRIOT'S TALE. 


(Continued from page 261.) 


Dombrowski pointed me to to a seat near his mother, and taking 
the hand of Emilia withdrew with her to the window where 1 had_ 
first seen them and resumed a close conversation. I seated myself 
near the old Jady, and was kindly led by her into conversation 
on common place topics, which seemed to dissipate the confusion 
and embarrassment I felt, at finding myself for the first time, in 
such company. In truth I never felt more oppressed by bashful- 
ness and diffidence ; a perfect stranger to the persons around me, 
my good qualities, such as they were, yet wholly unproved, I felt 
that I must be indebted to their charity for any good opinion 
they might be pleased to form of me, and that my merit was 
entirely taken on credit. But the easy and familiar manner in 
which every member of the party conducted themselves in some 
measure relieved me from the pressure of this sensaticn. Dom- 
browski and Emilia approached the table ; he handed her a chair, 
and taking up a book, proposed to read to her a passage which 
he had mentioned in conversation. She begged he would de so, 
and he complied. The old lady in compliment to him laid down 
her work and took off her glasses. The passage was from Klop- 
stock’s celebrated poem of the Messiah; it was particularly beau- 
tiful, and he read it with the energy and feeling of a man who 
has made literature his study, and can relish it’s most refined 
pleasures. He then took up Milton, from which he read, with 
equal taste, a passage, in some respects parrallel with the one he 
had before repeated. The points of resemblance he particularized, 
and animadverted on the comparative excellencies and defects of 
each, with a degree of critical acumen, which clearly evinced 
that war had not been his only study—when the ciscourse to 
which this subject gave rise had passed off, he enquired ‘* are we 
to have no music to-night Emilia,” ‘*Do you wish for any,” 
answered she. He looked at her expressively, and seemed to say, 
“ are you yet to learn that your music is always delightful to me:” 
With the most gallant air in the world, he took her hand and con- 
ducted her towards a harp that was placed at the further end of 

Vou. XIIL.—No. 76. Qu 
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the room. She sat down to it, and after having struck a graceful 
and spirited prelude, she proceeded to sing and accompany an 
enchanting Polish melody. I was not an accurate judge of music; 
I know not whether this air had any real merit; but as it was 
performed by Emilia, every strain of it thrilled through my heart; 
the very soul of feeling seemed to inspire her. Dombrowski 
seemed totally abstracted from all before him ; his faculties seen. 
ed wrapped in the fascinating sounds which pervaded them ; not 
till the air was finished, did the delight it imparted to him ill. 
mine his countenance. He approached Emilia, and gently kiss 
ing her hand, thanked her more delicately more expressively than 
language could have done.—A moment or two was necessary for 
the warmth of his feelings to subside. His mother than asked 
me if I were musical. Dombrowski would probably have put this 
question himself, but he could not see nor hear any but Emilia, 








1 was hesitating what answer to give, and my hesitation was be 


ginning to make me appear very awkward, when Emilia struck 
the symphony of a favourite duett of Sacchini’s, with which | 
was perfectly acquainted, and which was at that time highly po 
pular throughout Europe. The air enlivened my spirits, and th 
idea of associating with Emilia in any thing, was of itself suff- 
ciently animating. I faintly replied, ‘< that if she pleased, I would 
attempt that duett with her.”’ She courteously nodded approval, 
and I approached the harp. Methought for a moment that some 
thing like a lower of jealousy crossed the features of Dombrowski, 
but I believe I was mistaken ; it was instantaneous, and quickly 
replaced by a gracious smile. We proceeded with the duett, but 
in respect to Dombrowski’s feelings, I took care never to make 
my own part conspicuous. There were passages in the piece it 
which the second voice might take the lead and shine as_ princi 
pal; but I would not avail myself of these, I subdued my voice, ! 
left to Emilia all the brilliancy of effect, and myself appeared 
merely to assist the harmony, and add some power to her pet- 
formance. I was nevertheless very correct as regarded the com- 
position, and studious to give it the same expression which she 
did. Emilia could not but perceive the extent of my merit as 4 
singer, whilst Dombrowski seemed to feel the compliments I madé 
to his partiality. In leaving her alone to shine. 
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I now discarded the idea which before crossed my mind; I saw 
that no frown of contempt for the accomplishment darkened his 
brow, he was pleased and thanked me; and my easy compliance 
with the prevailing taste greatly conduced to establish a sort of 
familiarity among us. Shortly afterwards, supper was announced, 
and we adjourned to another apartment, where we found a plain 
but abundant and wholesome meal set out. During supper the 
whole party was remarkably cheerful and gay, and Dombrowski 
gave way to a vein of raillery so refined and acute, as would have 
induced any one who knew him in no other character to pro« 
nounce him a leader of the gay world. Emilia both enjoyed and 
shared in this, and the old lady was anxious to contribute to the 
good humoar of the little circle : but notwithstanding, a moment 
of pensiveness, a bursting sigh, or a glance of tender expression 
from Dombrowski and Emilia, declared that they spoke not the 
language of their feelings. In about an hour aftér supper, 
S each retired, and a Pole attended for the purpose of conducting 
me to my chamber. This man’s person and appearance bespoke 
his trade; his features were harsh and unbending, and great part 
of his face covered with a curly black hair; his eyes beamed fero- 
ciously, and as I thought, any-thing but goodwill to me. HadI 
seen this man elsewhere I should have dreaded him, butI_ recol- 
lected that he was a comrade of Dombrowski, and I felt ashamed 
of my suspicions. The chamber allotted to me was spacious 
ofa wild and desolate appearance, and not furnished with the 
minutie of a dressing-room. It however contained a bed, this 
was all I required, and tothis I diréctly retired. But not to sleep, 
No, the images of Dombrowski, his mother, and Emilia were 
floating before my vision, and shone as superior existences. 
Dombrowski, how different from what I had pictured to myself, 
the evening I had passed, how different from what I had expected 
Thad not found myself in a castle, ringing with warlike prepara- 
tions; I had not been called to a council of general officers. I 
had passed the time in the most quiet and domestic manner, nor 
would any un-informed observer have guessed that war or poli- | 
tics occupied the mind of any one of the party. Instead of the 
haughty gloomy abstracted warrior, I had found in Dombrowski 
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no trait Midicative of this character; the brilliancy of his conver. 
sation, the suavity and polish of his manners, and above all, his 
loverlike behaviour to Emilia, perplex'd and confounded me, 
_ Surely thought I, this man’s life has bcen devoted to the sudy of 
those mild arts and soft graces that ornament a time of peace, 
Gallantry must have occupied much of his attention, he seems 
perfect master of the art of making love: if he could act alike 
where his feelings were less engaged, if he could affect what he 
now feels, and could practise that insinuating tenderness, that 
respectful admiration, that assiduity of attention, which without 
approaching to flattery, so forcibly expresses perfect and anxious 


esteem, if he could produce these on every occasion, thought I, . 


he must be irresistible. I had marked the humility with which 

in every point of sentiment or feeling he appealed to her decision, 

yet the firmness with which he supported his own judgement on 

points more peculiarly within his own province; he at once 

yielded her his own, and commanded her respect. I was young 

and little acquainted with the world; my feelings were ardent 
and my ideas simple; and I had to learn of Dombrowski, that the 
refined gentleman, the accomplished scholar, and the tender 
lover, could unite with the consummate general and the devoted 
- patriot :—of Emilia, that a lofty magnanimity, seldom found even 
in the stronger sex, could shine through all the delicacy and the 
tenderness of an amiable female. The first blaze of this consté- 
lation of virtues dazzled my weak sight, but I soon could con- 
template them with the admiration they deserved. Sleep at 
length overpowered my ideas, and continued uninterrupted till 
break of day. Irose with the sun, impatient to take a survey of 
Dombrowski’s present retreat, and to learn what preparations 
were making for our ulterior proceedings. I discovered that the 
building which he inhabited was old, spacious, and in some parts 
greatly ruinated ; it had the appearance of an ancient castle, dis- 
mantled by time or violence, and adopted on the spur of occasion, 
as a temporary residence.—The rampart before it, was newy 
raised, and furnished with eight garrison guns of heavy calibre; 
though in ‘itself but a poor defence, I found that the battery com- 
pletely commanded the defile by which I arrived, and which w 
the only approach to the spot. 

(To be continued.) 
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A LECTURE ON THE MORALITY OF THE DRAMA, 


Delivered before the City Philosophical Society, by a Member. 


i ene” 


(Continued from page 267.) 


We next findhim in awood at mid-night preparing for the 


most horrible transaction with all the sensations naturally incident 
to such a situation. 


De Mon. How hollow groans the earth beneath my tread ! 
Is there an echo here? Methinks it sounds 
As tho’ some heavy footstep follow’d me. 
I will advance no farther, | 
Deep settled shadows rest across the path, 

And thickly-tangled bough’s o’er-hang this spot, 
- Othat a tenfold gloom did cover it! 
That ’midst the murky darkness [ might strike ; 
As in the wild confusion of a dream, 
Things horrid, bloody, terrible, do pass, 
As tho’ they pass’d not ;. nor impress the mind 
With the fix’d clearness of reality. 


_ (An owlis heard screaming near him.) 


(Starting.) What sound is that ? (Listens and the owl cries again.) 


It is the screech-owl’s cry. 
Foul bird of night! what spirit guides thee here? 
Art thou instinctive drawn to scenes of horror 
I've heard of this. (Pauses and listens.) 
How those fall’n leaves so rustle on the path, 
With whisp’ ring noise, as tho’ the earth around me 
Did utter secret things ! 

The distant river too, bears to mine ear 

Adismal wailing. O mysterious night ! 

Thou art not silent ; many tongues hast thou, 

A distant gath’ring blast sounds through the wvod, 
Ard dark clouds fleetly hasten o’er the sky ; 

O! that a storm would rise, a raging storm ; 
Amidst the roar of warring elements 

I'd lift my hand and strike ! but this pale light, 

-- The calm distinctness of each silly thing, 

Isterrible. Starting.) Footsteps are near— 


He comes! he comes ! I’ll watch him farther on— 
1 cannot do it here, | 
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Here comes the victim these are his last words— 








Enter Rezenvelt, and continues his way slowly across the stage, but just as he 
is going off the owl screams, he stops and listens, and the owl screams aguin, 


Rez. Ha! does the night-bird greet me on my way ? 
How much his hooting is in harmony 
With such a scene as this ! | like it well: 
Oft when a hoy, at the still twilight hour, 
I’ve leant my back against some knotted oak, 
And loudly mimick’d him, till to my call 
He answer would return, and thro’ the gloom 
We friendly converse held. 
Between me and the star-bespangled sky 
Those aged oaks their crossing branches wave, 
And thro’ them looks the pale and placid moon, 
How like a crocodile, or winged snake, 
Yon sailing cloud bears on it’s dusky length ! 
And now transform’d by the passing wind, 
Methinks it seems a flying Pegasus. 
Ay, but a shapeless band of blacker hue 
Comes swiftly after.— 
A hollow murm’ring wind sounds thro’ the trees; 


I hear it from afar; this bodes a storm. 
I must not linger here— (A bell heard at a distance.) 


What bell is this ? 
It sends a solemn sound upon the breeze. 
Now, to a fearful superstitious mind, 
In such a scene, ’twould like a death-knell come: 


For me it tells but a shelter near, 
And so I bid it welcome. 


It was his death knell—the deed was done—And what horrid 
deed ?>—The greatest crime that stains the catalogue of human 
misdeeds, that from which our nature shrinks, at which both bad 
and good shudder.—The noble Montfort, a man univerally . res 
pected and looked up to, has by the progressive possession which 
one black passion has obtained of his soul become that from 
which all nature recoils with horror.—A murderer.—The mut- 
derer of a good man.—Of his benefactor.—He robs of life the 
man who twice bestowed it on him. Oh dreadful awful lesson! 
But we will follow this wretch to his end ere we sum up the reflec- 
tions which arise from so horrifying an example, 
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We throughout perceived the incessant torture which attended 
the indulgence of so pernicious a frame of mind, having reached 
its highest pitch of desperation and executed its worst purpose, 


we now see the after consequences, the enviable state to which it 
has brought itself. . 


De Mon. O that I ne’er had known the light of day! 
That firmly darkuess on mine eyes had hung, 
And closed me out from the face of nature! 

O that my mind, in mental darkness pent, 
Had no perception, no distinction known, 
Or fair, or foul perfection, or defect, 
Nor thought conceived of proud pre-eminence ! 
O that it had! Othat I had been form’d 
An idiot from the birth ! a senseless changeling, 
Who eats his glutton’s meal with greedy haste, 
Nor knows the hand who feeds him.— 

(Pauses ; then,in a calmer sorrowful voice.) 
What am I now ? how ends the day of life > 
Forend it must ; and terrible this gloom. 
The storm of horrors that surround its close. 
This little term of nature’s agony 
Will soon be o’er, and what is past is past: 
But shall | then, on the dark lap of earth 
Lay me to rest, in still unconsciousness, 
Like senseless clod that doth no pressure feel 
From wearing foot of daily passenger ; 
Like steeped rock o’er which the breaking waves 
Bellow and foam unheard? O would I could? 


Here this man, born with asoul of lofty attributes capable of .- 
the most noble acts of magnanimity and indeed naturally formed 
tokind and gentle feelings, wishes himself incapable of action, 
wishes himself annihliated—that he had never been formed nor 
known existence—what degradation—what misery— 

Then follows a word or two with his servant which I will 
read as necessary to explain what follows— 


Enter Manuel, who springs forward to his master, but is checked upon 
percetving De Montfort, draws back and looks sternly at him. 


Man, My lord, my master! O my dearest master ! . 
(De Monfort stil looks at him without speaking.) 
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Nay do not thus regard me, good my lord ! 

Speak to me: am I not your faithful Manuel ? 
De Mon. (in a hasty broken voice.) Art thou alone ? 
Man, No, Sir, the lady Jane is on her way ; 

She is not far behind. 
De Mon. (tossing his arms over his head in an agony.) This is too much! 

All I can bear but this ! 

It must not be,—Run and prevent her coming. 

Say, he who is detained a pris’ner here 

Is one to her unknown. . I now am nothing, 

I am a man, of holy claims bereft ; 

Out of the pale of social kindred cast ; 

Nameless and borrible.— 

Tell her De Montfort far from hence is gone 

Into a desolate and distant land, 

Ne’er to return again. Fly, tell her this ; 

For we must meet no more. 


His last pang which we shall witness follows here— 


Enter Jane De Monfort, bursting into the chamber, and followed by Frebetg, 


Abbess, and several Nuns. 


Jane. We must ! we must ! My brother, O my brother! 
(De Monfort turns away his head and hides his face with his arms, 
Jane stops short, and making a great effort, turns to Freberg, and tie 
others who followed her; and with an air of dignity stretches out her 


hand, beckoning her toretire. All retire but Freberg, who seems t0 
hesitate.) 


And thou too, Freberg ; call it not unkind. 
[ Exit Freberg, Janeand De Monfort only remain 
Jane. My hapless Monfort : 

(De Monfort turns round and looks sorrowfully upon her; she opts 
her arms to him, and he, rushes into them, hides his face upon he 
breast and weeps.) 

Jane.*Ay, give thy sorrow vent : here may’st thou weep. 
De Mon. (in broken accents.) Oh! this, my sister, makes me feel again 
The kindness of affection. 
My mind has in a dreadful storm been tost ; 
Horrid and dark.—1 thought to weep no more.— 
I’ve done a deed—But | am human still. 
Jane. I know thy suff’rings: leave thy sorrow free : 
Thou art with one who never did upbraid ; 


Who mourns, who loves you still. 
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De Mon. Ah! say’st thou so! no, no; it should not be. 
(Shrinking from her.) 1 am a foul and bloody murderer, 








For such embrace unmeet : O leave me! leave me! 
Disgrace and publick shame abide me now ; 

And all, alas! who do my kindred own 

The direful portion share.—Away away! 

Shall 'adisgtaced and publick criminal 

Degrade thy name, and claim affinity 

To noble worth lke thine ?—I have no name— 


I'm nothing, now, not e’en to thee ; depart. 


(She takes his hand and grasping it firmly, speaks with a determin- 
ed voice.) . 

Jane. De Monfort, hand in hand we have enjoy’d 
The playful term of infancy together : 
And in the rougher path of ripen’d years 
We’ve been each other’s stay. Dark lours our fate, 
And terrible the storm that gathers o’er us ; 
But nothing, till that latest agony 
Which severs thee from nature, shell unloose 
This fixed aud sacred hold. In thy dark prison-house ; 
Inthe terrifick face of armed law; 
Yea, on the scaffold, if it needs must be, 
I never will forsake thee. 

De Mon. (looking at her with admiration.) 
Heav’n bless thy gen’rous soul, my noble Jane! 
I thought to sink beneath this load of ill, 
Depress’d with infamy and open shame! 
I thought to sink in abject wretchedness : 
But for thy sake I’ll rouse my manhood up, 
And meet it bravely ; no unseemly weakness, 
I feel my rising strength, shall blot my end, 
To clothe thy cheek with shame. 

Jane. Yes, thou art noble still. 

De Mon. With thee Lam; who were not so with thee? 
But ah, my sister! short will be the term : 
Death’s stroke will come, andin that state beyond, 
Where things unutterable wait the soul, 
New from its earthly tenement discharged, 
We shall be sever’d far. 
Far as the spotless purity of virtue 
Is fromthe murd’rer's guilt, far shall we be. 
This isthe gulph of dread uncertainty 
From which the soul recoils. 


Vor. XIII.—No. 76. 2x 
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He has brought disgrace and misery on his worthy sister, her 
for whom, he ought to have sacrificed any thing rather than oe. 
casion her a moments uneasiness—but he is ashamed to meet her 
and when she forces herself into his presence, this proud man 


is obliged to confess himself loaded with guilt unworthy of her 
care— 


A few more lines descriptive of the agony which attended his 
last moments I will read. 


1s¢ Nun. Ha! who isthis not yet retired to rest? 
My sister, is it you ? (To the other, who advances.) 
2nd Nun, Returning from the sister Nina’s cell, 
Passing yon door where the poor pris’ner lies, 
The sound of one who struggled with despair 
Struck on me as I went ; I stopp’d and listen’d ; 
O God! such piteous groans ! . 
Ist Nun. Yes, since the evening sun it hath been so. 
The voice of mis’ry oft hath reached mine ear, 
E’en in the cell above. 
2nd Nun. How is it thus? 
Methought he braved it with a manly spirit, 
And led, with shackled hands, his sister forth, 
Like one resolved to bear misfortune boldly. 
Ist Nun. Yes, with hervick courage, for awhile. 
He seem’d inspired ; but, soon depress’d again, 
Remorse and dark despair o’erwhelm’d his soul, 
And so he hath remain’d. 


Enter Father Bernard, advancing from the further end of the Gallery 
bearing a crucifix. 


Ist Nun. How goes it, father, with your penitent ? 
We've heard his heavy groans. 

Bern, Retire my daughters ; many a bed of death, 
With all its pangs and horror I have seen, 
But never ought like this. 

2nd Nun. He’s dying then! 

Bern. Yes, death is dealing with him. 
From violent agitation of the mind, 
Some stream of life within his breast has burst ; 
For many times within a little space, 
The ruddy tide has rush’d into his mouth. 
God grant his pain be short! 
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Ist Nun. Amen, amen ! 
2nd Nun. How does the lady ? 
Bern. She sits and bears his head upon her lap ; 
And like a heaven-inspired angel speaks 
The word of comfort to his troubled soul : 
Then does she wipe the cold drops from his brow, 
With such a look of tender wretchedness, 
lt wrings the heart tosee her. 
jst Mun. Ha! hear ye nothing ? 
Qnd Nun. (alarmed.) Yes, I hear a noise. © 
1st Vun. And see’stthou nothing ? (Creeping close to her sister.) 
Bern. *Tis a nun in white, 


Enter Lay Sister in her night clothes, advancing from the dark end of the 
Gallery. 


(To Sister.) Wherefore, my daughter, hast thou left thy cell ? 
It is not meet at this untimely hour. 
Sist. | cannot rest. I hear such dismal sounds, 
Such wailings in the air, such shrilly shrieks, 
As though the ery of murder rose again 
From the deep gloom of night. I cannot rest: 
I pray you let me stay with you, good sisters! (Bell tolls.) 
Nuns. (starting.) What bell is that ? 
Bern. It is the bell of death. 
A holy sister was upon the watch 
To give this notice. (Bell tolis ugain.) Hark! another knell! 
The wretched struggler hath his warfare closed ; 
May heaven have mercy on him! (Bell tolls again.) 
Retire, my daughters ; let us all retire, 
For scenes like this to meditation call. (Exeunt, bedi tolling again, 
A dreadful—dreadful end and what are the meditations whigh 


arise fromit. (To be continued.) 


OF TRAGEDY ; 
With a passing Stricture on the modern Stage. 


(Continued from page 272 ) 


M. de Voltaire is certainly right in objecting to the chorus re- 
maining at all times on the stage. But when he says that it was 
employed between the acts either in talking of what had already 
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occurred in the representation, or in acquainting the spectator of 
what might be expected in the scenes which were immediately to 
follow, he labours under a great mistake. The business of the 
chorus is of a totally different nature. Its characters is moral, 
and it is necessarily engaged in praise and support of the virtuous. | 
A song or ode is'therefure given to it between the acts, which 
may be suited to the incidents of the piece, : 


Neu, quid medios intercinat actes, 
Quod non proposito conducat et hereat apte. 


Hor. A. P. 


or which by the sentiments and reflections contained therein, 
shall appear to spring from the actual situation of the persons of 
the drama. Thus,—to say nothing of the poetical beauties which 
may be thrown into this song or ode, the spectator is assisted, as 
it were, in his observations on what has recently passed before 
him: while the impression which may be thus made on him will 
be in proportion to the genius and skill of the poet. This, in 


short, is the principal business: this is the use of the chorus. Of 
the first person of it,—that is, of the corypheus or actor, the reader 
will find a satisfactory account in the art of poetry of Aristotle, 
and in the commentary on it by Dacier. 

The suggestion of Lord Kaimes with regard to a detached 
chorus is worthy of general attention.* I have in part adopted 
his hint on the matter, and instead of continuing the chorus at 
all times on the scene, have shewn it occasionally only, or between 
the acts. The like has been practised by Racine, in his celebrated 
Tragedy of Athalie, and also in that of Esther. In the first of 
these performances, Salomith answers to the Corypheus of the 
Greeks ; and in the present production, Phenissa, is to be consi- 
dered as the same kind of character, and not as an unmeaning 
confidante. 


So much has been written by Brumoy on the excellence and 





* “* To revive the Grecian chorus would be to rivive the grecian slavery of 
place and time: but J can figure a detached chorus coinciding with a pause it 


the representation, as the ancient chorus did witha pause in the principal 


action.’”’ Elem. of Crit. 
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usefulness of the chorus, that it is unnecessary to insist on it here. 
To him I must again refer. 

I have been liberal in quotation from Bishop Hurd, M. de Vol- 
taire, and Lord Kaimes,—because, (to use the sentiments of a 
late excellent writer) I thought it more equitable, as well as more 
convincing to quote at large the words of such admirable critics, 
than to adopt, as some have done, their opinions, without acknow- 
ledging the debt. 

As the death of one of the personages of the present Drama is 

‘brought about in a manner contrary to the common practice of 
the stage, E will just say a word or two respecting that incident. 
Latinus entering on the scene, and finding his daughter dead, 
stands for some few moments in apparent stupefaction, and dies 
without uttering a word. It may here be supposed that I have 
imitated, in some sort, the painter of antiquity, who, unable to | 
express on his canvas, the excessive sorrow of a parent, repre- 
sents him as covering his face with his gown. But the particular 
circumstance which I have chosen, namely—in supposing that 
the griefs of the father had choaked, or stifled him—(not merely 
his utterance fora time, but so as to occasion his actual death)— 
goes far beyond the painter in question ; and which, indeed, his 
art can never reach ;—for though an artist, by the excellence of 
his pencil, might assuredly show the grief, he could not possibly 
make known the cause of it ; and his exhibition consequently fails 
in a very essential point. Hence the superiority of poetry over 
painting in one particular instance,,to mention no other. The 
cause, I say, can only be made known by words: by a recital or 
representation of previous and concurrent events. Longinus, in 
his inestimable treatise, considers silence as asource of the sublime, 
and instances in support of his opinion the silence of Ajax on 
meeting Ulysses in the Elysian fields. ‘* There is,” says he, ‘‘'ac- 
cording to my idea, somewhat more of the sublime in that silence, 
than in any thing he could possibly have said.”” But this is a 
sentiment which could only spring from a great and comprehen- 
sive soul like that of Longinus: by the million it will be exposed 
‘0 ridicule, or at best be scar cely understood. | 


Thave endeavoured to improve on the idea of the critic and 
the painter in the concluding scene of this Drama:—with what 
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success must be left to the determination of the world. * * * « 
It is certain, however, that the man of sensibility will figure to 
himself, the anguish of heart which the father of Lavinia must 
have experienced from the scene in question ;—and his imagina. 





tion will, undoubtedly surpass whatever poetical description could 
possibly convey. 

Thus much may suffice by way of apology for the present per. 
formance. With respect to some few anachronisms which occur 
in it, the reader will, no doubt, admit them :—they are, indeed, 
at all times allowable in poetry. 

I shall now offer a remark or two, on the actual state of the 
English Theatre. 

The fondness for ‘ inexplicable dumb shew and noise,” is to 
the full as prevalent at the present day, as in times of yore. Some 
efforts, indeed, have been made— 

‘ To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show, 

‘ For useful mirth and salutary woe.’ 
But alas ! without success,—for now “it may be truly said, that 
nonsense, stark nonsense has taken place of wit and poetry: the 
latter of which is driven wholly from the stage. Thus, the exhibi- 
tions of the nineteenth century, are far more contemptible than 
those which went before ; in as much as pompous spectacles might 
certainly be held less disgraceful to the taste of a nation, thanis 
the unmeaning jargon* so frequently put into’ the mouths of our 
actors: of those who ought, on the contrary, to be assistants of 
teachers in a School of Morality —For that such was the original 
design of a theatre, no one, I presume, will deny. In truth, the 
stage is in so deplorable a state, that I should not be greatly sur- 
prised if some of our famous Pugilists were shortly introduced on 
it : for the Romans, it may he remembered, in their civilized stale, 





aa 


* This, however, must be said, with the exception of two or three play- 
wrights during the last fifty years. The Comedies of Messrs. Cumberland 
and Reynolds, in particular, are deserving of considerable praise,—a distine- 
tion indeed, which they did not obtain; for these writers not having the 
support of a cabal, were little regarded by the public,—that is, in comparisoll 
with others so supported, though inferior to them in the dramatic art. A 
little more loveliness in the comedies of Mr. C. and a little more severity it 
those of Mr. R. had made them models for aftertimes. 
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prized the shows of wild beasts and Gladiators, much above the 
highest pleasures of the Drama. 

Still, however, I am of opinion, that the taste of the English is 
rather vitiated than radically bad: indeed, that they are as capa- 
ble of relishing the beauties of true poetry, as were those of an- 
cient Greece, I can have little doubt. But admitting for a 
moment, and for the sake of argument, that the public taste be 
essentially bad, such taste should not be indulged or gratified, in 
any sort :—on the contrary, it is the business of a dramatic writer 
to endeavour to correct it. Let us hear what a master in the art 
has advanced on the subject, ‘‘ 4 writer is not to run down with 
the stream, or to please the people by their own usual methods, but 
rather to reform their judgments.”* It is to be lamented, indeed, 
that the practise of this great man, was often at variance with his 
precepts. But Dryden was in want of a powerful patron: he was 
in want of that assistance which might have enabled him to effect 
what he wished ;—but the taste of the people was extremely cor- 
rupt—he had not Jeisure for the necessary reform, it was a work 
of time, and possibly of considerable labour. In aword, though 
dignified with the name of Laureate, Dryden was in a nearly in- 
digent state ; and he found, alas! too sensibly found, that— 


‘ Those who live to please, must please to live.’ 


This sentiment of the poet, may by some perhaps be urged as a 
kind of apology for the dramatic writers of our own time,—but 
this I cannot very readily admit. If the present age be actually 
as dissolute as the last, it certainly is not openlyso. Thereis at . 
least an appearance of virtue among us, and this perhaps, with a 
little exertion, might be converted into a reality. When we en- 
deavour to conceal our vices from the world, it may reasonably be 
supposed that we are ashamed of them; and what we are once 


ashamed of, it may, as reasonably, be imagined we would willingly 
correct. No sort of excuse whatever can, it is conceived, be 


made for the aberration of the modern theatre, or for the insipid 
olios so frequently obtruded on the town. The following extract 


from a writer of eminence, who lived about an hundred years 
since, is much in point. 


an 





# Dryden’s Remarks on Rymer. 
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‘¢ In our modern authors (I speak of the pretenders, and not 
of the true poets) we cannot find any greater pretence to wit, 


than to the justness of dramatic poesy. It is indeed amazing what 
has recommended them to thetown. But then they do not starve 
by this course, as indeed they ought to do, but thrive by their 
want of wit; and by their superlative dulness. For these last six 
or seven years, not to go farther back, the more paltry and pre- 
posterously absurd the plays have been, the more the authors have 
got by them ; and the better the plays have been, besides the diff. 
culty of prevailing with the wise managers to get them performed, 
—the less encouragement the poets have obtained ; and I dare be 
positive, that were there a genius equal to Otway now alive, he 
would find his pieces rejected by the players, while the grossest 
fooleries in nature are caressed by them.” 

So much for the state of the English Theatre, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. But now let us take a glance at that 
of our neighbour. La Harpe in announcing a certain French 
Drama, observes—‘ Celui-ci avait de plus un incendie qui en fitle 
succes. Il ya long tems que dans presque tous Jes genres de 
drames un a pris le parti de mettre le feu sur le Theatre ; .ce qu 
est plus aisé que de mettre du feu dans la piece.’ This is happily 
and pleasantly said, and may well apply to the most successful 
playwrights among ourselves, almost all of whom can boast of 
their fire. | 

Let it not be imagined from what is here set down, that Iam 
using the language of disappointment and chagrin. It proceeds 
not from any thing that concerns myself. The piece has at n0 
time been offered to the stage. No,—I submit it, with all its 
faults, to the candour of the reader; not however, from being 
one of those described by the ancient poet,*—‘* Who had rather 
trust to the equity of the eloset, than subject themselves to the 
caprice and insolence of the theatre.” (He speaks, it must be 
remembered, not of the actors, but the spectators.) But this, it 
should be observed will not apply to modern audiences, who are, 
for the most part, sufficiently indulgent. The writer of merit 
therefore, or no merit, has little to fear from them,—as will ap- 
pear by a perusal of the Drama of the last twenty years. 





* Hor. Epist, 
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THE PHILOSOPHER, A TRAGEDY. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 


(Continued from page 280.) 


Malvern. Why do you speak of justice, of vengeance. Has this 
childish nonsense again acquired the dominion of your soul, after 
having once had the courage to shake them off? Be again your- 
self, my dear Hargrave, and recollect, that upon an event calcu- 
lated to disconcert acommon mind, you ought to show yourself a 
man. Because your conduct, in every respect praiseworthy, was 
not pleasing to your father in his dotage, you take it into your 
head that you have hastened his death. Unfounded, ridiculous 


apprehension! Nothing more is necessary to the'death of an old. 


man, than to have lived long enough.: But I see the source of 
your terror.—Grenville, buried as he is, in ignorance and prejus 
dice, that proud fanatic, who wants all the world to be of his 
opinion, and as imbecile as himself, whose rage it is to govern the 
minds of others. | 

Hargrave. You forget his good qualities, and speak es of his 
bad ones, and yet, perhaps he has some. 

Malvern. It is far from my wish to deny that there are some 
good points in Grenville’s character. Yet, you cannot deny that 
the imperious rule over your conduct, which he assumed in town, 
compelled you to break with him. To day, with the assistance of 
a moving tale, which he knows well enough how to exaggerate and 
embellish, he has attempted again to subject you to those fetters 
Which you had before broken. I foresee the result ; he will suc- 
ceed in carrying you: back to town, bound hand and foot to his 
car; where, for the honour of virtue, he will condemn you to a 
life so insipid, so melancholy. 

Hargrave. You are mistaken; it is not he who induces me to 
resume my former principles, it is the command of a dying father. 

Malvern. And you will obey it, Hargrave? You will obey it? 
Grenville calls himself your friend, and yet—Yes, I cannot con- 


ceal it from. you; my friendship for you is paramount to every 
Vou, XIT—No- 76. 2 y 
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thing. Grenville is your most mortal enemy—I already see you, 
in prospective, the butt, the laugh, of every reasonable mind, 
Your timid and embarrassed looks will be rivetted to the ground: 
shame will dye your countenance, the insulting laugh of scorner 
will perpetually sound in.your ears. Hargrave, it will be said 
received from nature an exalted mind and a solid understanding, 
he had the fortitude to break the chains of superstition, which, 
from infancy, had bound him. He thought freely and nobly, Bur 
how sudden achange. His decrepit father dies, and this aston. 
ishing, this extraordinary occurrence, has made so deep an in. 
pression on Hargrave, that he has become a devotee. He ha 
again submitted to the degrading yoke of superstition ; he is be. 
come the veneration of fools, the pity of his friends, and the 
laughing stock of all reasonable people. But it were a pity that] 
should be an obstacle to your worthy, your noble projects. Gir 
yourself up to the glorious ambition of doing and thinking like 
the common herd; earn the reputation of inconsistency and im 
becility. I congratulate you on it before hand. 

Ilarzrave. End this cruel raillery. You know I cannot bes 


contempt. You have awakened me from an inglorious dream. | . 
will be the laughing stock of no one. -I will not hide it from you, 
but for you, 1 should have become—a disquietude, which since 
my change of principles has often vexed me, and which I had the 
weakness to attribute to that change, the command of a dying 
father, the grief his death occasioned me, all combined to shake 
my fortitude ; it was on the point of yielding, when you restored 


the to myself—I am now what | was, and ami again worthy to be 
called your friend. 

Malvern. 1 hear some one coming, it is probably Grenville 
I Jeave you, but recollect what you owe yourself, and arm yourselt 
against his seductions, There are but two points for your con: 
sideration. Either to destroy, at once in him, every hope of 


bringing you to his sentiments, or to be his slave for ever. Chose | 
between them. [ Exit. 


Enter GRENVILLE. 


Grenville. Do I see my friend more calm ? 
fiargrave. At least, } would wish to be so, 
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Grenville. I am tempted to hope that the native propriety of — 
your ideas, and the useful light which I have thrown on them, 
will triumph over your grief. I am far from wishing to drive your _ 
father from your memory, still less to blame the tears his death 
draws from you; no, let them flow; they are tears which virtue 
approves. To regret an honest man, evinces a desire to resemble 
him. Regret him, but regret him as a wise man; as a man 
whose elevated ideas extend beyond death. But it is superfluous 
for me to repeat what your own reflections have suggested with 
ten times more force. , Let me know your present designs. Do you 








intend to return to town. 

Hargrave. I was inclined to.do so before I heard of my father’s 
death, but after that unhappy event, [can see London nomore; my 
grief shuts it from me, Every object with which I should be sur- 
rounded, would load me with reproaches. That house, in which 
my father had long lived so splendidly, and since, by my fault so 
miserably ; that house, which now, perhaps, rings with the mirth 
of our spoiler, would it not bear witness against me; would it. 
not accuse me of destroying the fortunes, the happiness of my 
family ? But other considerations, no less powerful, keep me from 
London. It would awaken in my heart feelings too acute. Your 
- sister—why should I disguise it from you. I dared to offend her. 
1 am severely punished. However, I may have wronged, and have 
never ceased to adore her. I love her now; yes, at this moment, 
I love her, with a fervour as devoted as ever. She despises me, 
and she has a right to doso. And do you think I could live so | 
near her, in the conviction of her hatred. 

Grenville. Embrace me, Hargrave. How overjoyed amI. Yes, 
I find again my friend, the noble Hargrave 1 used formerly to 


know in you. All my wishes are fulfilled. You will be happy ; 


how much so,'am I myself, in being able to contribute to it. If 
you fear that London would irritate your grief, come with me to” 
my country. seat—My sister—But, Hargrave, there remains a 
dreadful doubt, which casts a damp on my joy; deliver me from 
it. Will you obey the dying commands of your father? Will 
you renounce for ever the detestable name of a philosopher ? 

Hargrave. You will pardon me, but I don’t think it honourable 
to resume prejudices which one has once shaken off, 
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Grenville. What do I hear, Hargrave?’ Ah! my friend, if you 
knew how you pierce my heart. You destroy all my hopes. Whar, 
my friend, can you think it more honourable to separate yourself 
from the more numerous, reasonable, and respectable of mankind, 
to juin a handful of wretches, whose minds render them fit sub. 
jects for a mad-house, and their hearts for universal ignominy ? 
Pardon my warmth; it is difficult to speak calmly on sucha 
subject. 


Hargrave. Violent expressions may irritate, but prove nothing, 


Grenville. ‘There are circumstances which might, tend to con- 
vince you that right is not with you. Has not the dereliction of 
your principles been the epoch of your misfortunes ? Did not your 
errors begin with it? Was it not your dislike to its restraints that 
induced yon to it? 

Hargrave. You may stop. My resolution is unalterable. Spare 
your endeavours, 

Grenville. Can you be inflexible on this only point? What has 
the death of your father penetrated your soul with grief, have you 
confes-ed your errors, have you expressed your abhorrence of 
them, «nd you still continue to oppose a religion which can repait 
them? What insufferable pride. You force me to means I would 
willingly have spared. It is with regret, but you will have it— 
Learn then, the frightful circumstances which accompanied your 
father’s end, and which ought to render his last words sacred. 
He died in a prison.— Your creditors—you know the disposition of 
such peoople—after having torn every thing away from him, even 
the most absolute nece suries of life—Barbarously abusing the 
power he had given them by becoming guarantee for you,—Had 
the cruelty to drag him toa dungeon, unsoftened by his age and 
misfortunes, whose silence even seemed to implore their pity. 

Hergrave. Monsters! ‘What horrible intellyence—How can J 
bear !!° 

Grenville. [lis wretched state of abandonment, and want of 
proper nourishment, quickly terminated his misery. Why canl 
not bri. before your eyes thé state in which I found him? His 
face won and baevard, his limbs trem ling and quivering for want 
of sustenance. #1 = aire 

Hargrave. Cruel Grenville! Rather plunge a poniard in my 
breast. Cease, cease, thus to torture me. 
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Grenville. And can you be deaf to the prayer of a father who 
has suffered so much for you, who still cherished you so tenderly 





in the micst of the horrors with which you had surrounded him ? 
Do you not hear the voice of heaven in this stroke? Hear the 
voice of your father, and your friead. I would be both to you, 
My sister, Amelia—you love her still—She joins her tears, her 
entreaties to mine; she conjures you to be no longer your own 
enemy. You seem moved, dear Hargrave, I perceive your tears 
flow. Happy moment!. Promise me, my friend, to reflect seri- 
ously on what I have said to you, and I shall have overcome. 
Hargrave. How earnest you are, my dear friend. An irresisti« 
ble power—I know not what to say to you—you desire it—I . 
ought— ; 


Enter Matvern, who has overheard. 


Malvern. (Aside) My victim is on the point of escaping. (To 
Grenville.) My impatience to sce you must excuse me for inter- 
rupting a conversation; which was perhaps important. I have’ 
just learned your arrival. 

Grenville. Our discourse was somewhat scrious, I confess, sir. 
(Aside.) Here is the author of his errors, how the sight of him 
inflames me. 


Malvern. I beg pardon. Permit me to express to you my satis- 
faction. 


Grenville. (breaking from him.) Excuse me if I quit you with- | 
out a suitable acknowledgement of your ‘kindness. I know what 
is due from me, but a pressing affair—Hargrave, I leave you; 
reflect seriously on the subject of our conversation, [ Exit. 

Malvern. (Looking after him.) Would it were the last time thou 
met’st my sight. Would # could fly in your steps, force this steel 
into your bosom, and draw it reeking with your life’s blood. (To 
Hargrave.) Your parting is very solemn ; J presume your discourse 
must have been edifying. You are silent—agitated—Ha! | 
perceive you are again reduced . 

Hargrave. (After a moment's thought.) Perhaps—This thought 
alarms me—perhaps, my dear Malvern, we are in error. We 
belief ourselves wise ; perhaps we are but senseless wretches. 
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Malvern. You distress me, Hargrave. Nev r did I find you in 
so solemn a mood, in one which savors so strongly of superstition, 
and you do not blush at it. Can Grenville have ? But he is 
your fricnd—Let us take a turn in the town. Exercise may tend 
to dissipate these new vapors which affect your mind. 


Hargrave. We will try. A sad presentiment fills my soul—Every 
step I take seems to lead to my ruin. [ Exeunt, 


END OF ACT II. 





ACT III. 
Matvern. (Solus.) 


Malvern. Well, at last, he is alittle more tranquil. After much 
effort, I believe I have, for the second time, triumphed over Gren- 
ville. That indefatigable fellow, I see clearly enough, may 
snatch my victim from me. Hargrave wavers; his conscience 
pricks him, and his weakness is awed now, only by the fear of 
shame. He has not heart enough to dare to be a villain, 
But he shall be, yes, and the most severely: punished of 
villains. This letter, (he takes a letter from his pocket,) will com- 
plete his ruin. But will he believe its contents? Is his friend's 
hand forged well enough to deceive him. He knows Grenville, 
the noble generous Grenville; will he believe him capable of such 
an action. Yes, I doubt it not. Hargrave is proud, violent, jea- 
lous; I have him under me; | must succeed. And shouldI fail—I 
will then throw off the mask—I will show myself as I am, his mor- 
talenemy. I willplunge my sword in his heart; reeking with his 
blood, I will fly to his friend, and sacrificing him—Some one ap- 
proaches, I must take heed, lest I betray myself. 


Enter HaArGRave.- 


Whither are you going in such haste, and in such agitation ? 

Hargrave. Save me, Malvern, save your unhappy friend. My 
fuin is meditated. Unsatisfied with the calamities which oppress 
me—I have enemies whom I do not know, perhaps I have never 
offended them. An obscure warning, hastily given—a letter from 
an unknown hand, bids me fear them, but names them not. 
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Malvern. My surprize equals yours. Satisfy my anxiety, explain 
to me this ‘uvstery. 

Hargrave. Your valet just now accosted me. His paleness, the 
alteration of his countenance, expressed the trouble of his soul. 
Terror marked his every motion. He requested a moment’s con- 
verse. His confused and incoherent words, the fear that oppres- 
sed him, all conveyed to me that the mask of friendship is used to 
betray me. That is all I could collect from him: Terror seemed 
to close his utterance. ; 

Malvern. (4side.) The traitor! How shall I suppress my rage ? 

Hargrave. But it is net that which most distresses me, but at 
the same time, I received a letter from an unknown hand, which 
has added to my dread. Read it yourself, and judge if there is 
not matter of alarm. (Reads) “ It is to serve you that I would 
«* warn you of a danger, which a blind infatuation conceals from 
* you. Be on your guard. A hand, the more dangerous for 
‘* being secret, is about to strike a fatal blow. You believe you 
«© you have a friend, yon prize him above all things, your heart is 
“¢ quite open to him—and he—is a villain ; a deadly foe, who by 
“ means the most unheard and horrible, prepares your ruin. The 
‘© fear of being discovered obliges me ta suppress my name. The 
‘© proper means of avoiding his purposes, shall hereafter be point- 
‘* ed out to vou; in the mean time, use the greatest circumspec- 
“ tion. The author of this is ruined if he is discovered.” Well, 
are my apprehensions void of foundation? 

Malvern. (Aside) Iam onthe point of being discovered. The 
traitor !— This too is fron him. 

Hargrave. You do not answer, Malvern. 

Malvern. (Aside.) A happy thought strikes me. This letter itself 
shall be an instrument against Grenville. (To Hargrave.) Pardon 


me, my friend, I was revolving this affair, I was debating 


whether or not I should communicate to you some further light 


on this mystery, at the risk of appearing to you a vile slanderer, 
who would make war between you and your friend, who is so dear 
to you—but your danger conquers my delicacy. You are about to 
perceive the blackest perfidy that ever the human heart conceived. 
Grenville—you tremble at that name. It will shortly but fill you 
with indignation. I have just received a letter from Grenville. 
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You.must have perceived the coolness with which he treated me 
in your presence, ‘twas but dissimulation. His letter shows it. [ft 
begins with bitter complaints of your conduct to him and his 
sister. He says it is an injury which cannot be pardoned, and 
which justifies the must cruel revenge. He confesses that this 
revenge is the only object of his journey hither; that he pur. 
posely concealed from you that his sister was the companion of his 
journey ; that he knows how eagerly you formerly soucht his 
sister's hand; and that he now offers her, together with half his 
estate, to me; and that he wishes our union to take place im: 
mediately. | 

Hargrave. My blood runs cold as you proceed. 

Malvern. He adds, that he knows you still passionately love his 
sister, and he therefore chuses that most tender point for his blow 
against you. ‘That this method will most thoroughly effect his 
revenge and abase you; that by placing beyond your reach, the 
woman to whom you aspire, he shall expose you to the ridicule of 
the world, and deprive you of the only means of repairing your 
desperate affairs. — 

Hargrave. Rather Ict him perish. Traitor! wretch! that he is. 
What shall restrain my anger? I fly in search of him. This hand 
shall deal his death blow. And you, my friend, have not you too 


conspired against me ? 


Malvern. I! what could suggest to you so injurious an idea? 
jo) o J 


Does my conduct alford ground for it? If I had been indifferent 
to your welfare, what would now have prompted my words? | 
loved Miss Grenville, till her preference of you forbad it. She is 
now offered to me, a brilliant’ fortune makes it still more tempt- 
ing’; and my own situation, you know to be such asshould render 
such an acquisition my most ardent desire. But I would rather 
perish than retrieve my fortune by the ruin of my friend. No, 
Hargrave, I will sacrifice to the laws of honour and of friendship, 
mv most ardent passions, my dearest interests. You are dearer to 
me than mysclf. I will prove it to you, and vou will one day 
kuow whether lor Grenville merited the first place in your heart. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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THE RIDOTTO.—No. VI. 


“«¢ Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, il en faut convenir—Est ce un 
defaut >”” Le Lutein VIVANT. 


_ (Continued from page 191.) 


Plus aloes quam mellis habet. Juv. 


I offered, however, no resistance to his plan, ‘and preparations 
were accordingly made to entertain these selected friends, from 
whom my home was not to be kept sacred. B. conld not fail to 
observe that his project was displeasing to me, though expressed 
no objections, and he endeavoured to chase the gloom it pro- 
duced by profuse marks of fondness ; but these had now lost their 
charm. My eyes were beginning to penetrate the thick mist of 
error in which I had been involved ; the illusion was fast disap- 
pearing, I perceived that the delicacy and refinement of a pure 
and heart-whole attachment, had existed only on one side, that 
the early days of our love were only a pleasing dream, from which 
I was compelled to awake, and acknowledge myself, the victim of 
self-deception. On the morning of the day appointed for this 
dinner party, B. appeared unusually cheerful, was more than 
ordinarily lavish of his expressions of kindness, and seemed par- 
ticularly anxious to conciliate my approbation, and if possible 
insure my complaisant demeanor to his expected guests. Every 
hint I gave met with immediate acquiescence, every wish was 
eagerly anticipated, and when he left me to go out, it was with a 
look which implored my cordiality. For a moment, I felt dis- 
posed to concede it, and willing to consider his conduct the result 
of levity and a good humored desire for a little social intercourse. 
Fearing that some of his acquaintances might arrive before him, 
I besought him to come home early to dress, and he was too appre- | 
hensive of my displeasure to oppose even my most childish caprice. 
When I was about to retire to my toilet, he ventured as far as he 
dared, to insinuate his wish, that I should spare no pains in the 
adornment of my person. WhenI reached my dressing room, 1 


burst into tears; this last intimation wholly overpowered mes. 
Vor, XIII.—No. 76. Zz 
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Why was I to be more decorated than usual? to be triumphantly 
exhibited to his companions, the victim of his seduction, the slave 
to his pleasures. I was incapable of resisting any thing ; I left the 
choice of my dress to my maid, who was rather his servant than 
mine, and entered into all his views; on this occasion she took 
advantage of my tractableness, and dressed me more elegantly 
than she had ever yet done. I did not so much as look into a 
mirror, and descended into the drawing-room with feelings not 
very remote from those which may be supposed to agitate a christ- 
ian captive on his entrance into an algerine slave market. B. was 
ready to receive me, and his assiduous fondness had in some 
measure restored my confidence and tranquility, when the thunder 
of the knocker announced the arrival of visitors. 

Instead of a single one, no fewer than five entered the room, 
who appeared to have assembled together for the express purpose 
of subduing my spirits at a blow. I perceived B's countenance to 
lower on them, but the admiration which they either felt or affect. 
ed on seeing me, and the compliments they were pleased to make 
him, soon revived his good humour, and inspired him with gaiety. 
Had he known how I felt this, he surely would not have rejoiced, 
every compliment shot through my heart, and I felt it as an insult; 
I thought I could penetrate through the shallow veil of their polite 
ness, and discern a lurking spark of licentious envy qualified by con 
tempt. I was alone in the world, and as it occurred to me, ina 
circle of enemies, without any one sentiment of self approbation 
or esteem to sustain me; and throughout the dinner it required 
the greatest exertion of self-command, to refrain from tears.—B. 
could not fail to notice my agitation, and he attempted to remove 
it, by frequently pressing me to swallow wine; I could not 
help casting on him a look of ineffable contempt. Our visitors 
seemed on very good terms with the bottle, and drank very hastily ; 
I perceived that B. was anxious to promote this, and circulated 
the wine with great briskness. I happened to let my handker- 
chief fall, and not being able conveniently to reach it, B. hand- 
ed me his, which he then drew for the first time from his pocket, 

_ the corner caught my attention, and I found it to be marked with 
acoronet ; it appeared to me singular, that he should have his 
cousin’s handkerchief, but I could readily cunceive the accident 


4 
































- himself, and seemed nearly as agitated as I was, 
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which might have placed it in his possession, and it might be 
the first which came to hand, when he dressed himself. One of 
our guests seemed in rank rather inferior to the others; at least» 
he was silent and reserved, and kept up a marked deference for the 
rest- On this youth, the wine operated sooner than on the others, 
and in a very short time, he became heavy and drowsy. B. rather 
sharply rallied him on this, and in replying, he addressed B. by 
the title of my Lord. A sudden conviction now flashed on my 
mind: I turned pale as ashes. B. did not fail to notice this, 
and I saw him glance at the unintentional offender, a look of the 
most bitter resentment. The youth felt that he had committed 
I immediately 
left the room, and retiring to my chamber, gave way to my tears. 
The tissue of deceit which had long been practised on me, the 
artificial character which B. had throughout sustained, were ina 
moment rendered transparent and palpaple. I was then become 
the mistress, not of the studious, retired, sentimental, respecta- 
ble, affectionate Mr. B., but of the seductive, deceitful, unprin- 


cipled, libertine lord B. I could not easily describe to you the 


feeling of desolation which then struck me, I felt as one devoted 
to destruction and misery, from which there was no possibility of 
escape, and into which I had been unconsciously led—like one, 
who after a Journey expecting to reach a home of peace and bles- 
sedness, is abruptly conducted to a dungeon from which all egress 
is impossible. No violent anger against B. was the consequence 
of this feeling, no convulsion of my frame, noteven a perceptible 
agitation, but a calm despondency, a placid resignation to my: 
fate, patiently awaiting the succession of horrors which I now 
knew to be inevitable. I was determined not even to hint to B. 
the impression which this discovery made on me, and if possible 
to prevent all appearance of it in my demeanour. I made.a strong 
effort to acquire the necessary degree of self-command. ‘* Ame- 
lia, you have plunged yourself into this stormy whirlpool of afflic- 
lion, buffet its surges with a fortitude commensurate to your 
difficulties,” Such was my reflection as I descended to the draw- 
ing-room, and I was resolved to encounter, unmoved, whatever 
further should occur. I had not long been in the drawing-room, 
ere B. and his companions entered, and though he was evidently 
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considerably atiected by the quantity of wine he had drank, he 
eyed me with a most inquiring gaze, and would fain have read in 
my countenance, the effect of the unfortunate disclosure. My 
tranquillity was too well assumed for the penetration he now pos- 
sessed; nor could he guess, from my demeanour, whether I had 
even apprehended the meaning of what had passed. He resumed 
his gaiety, and went so far as to bestow on me expressions of 
kindness, which before others, I could consider in no other light 
than insult, though under different feelings, I might perhaps have 
thought them pardonable. I had little difficulty in discovering 
the light in which his company viewed me ; their ardent gaze, 
their fulsome compliments, their winks and nods, the familiarities 
to which they proceeded, all tended to expose to me on this day, 
decidedly, how low I was fallen. Why had I felt such an aver. 
sion to this dinner party ? Why had my soul shrunk from it, as 
from the broad day-light of reality after a pleasing dream? | 
had been for sometime, asa person gently awaking from a delight- 
ful illusion, and ere yet their sleep is totally broken, fondly cling 
to the vision which has been so abundant of sweets; but now the 
curtain was wholly drawn back,: the sunshine of truth glared full 
upon me, and I shivered in its beams. This day, so eventful in 
my existence, at length passed: our guests retired, and I was left 
alone with B. Reflection was torture, no effort of the imagination 
could make me as I was on the day before; I.avoided it: a sullen 
desperation seemed to possess me, and I was disposed to meet every 
future occurrence with invincible indifference. I made no re- 
proaches to B., I was much more inclined to reproach myself; 
they would have been equally useless addressed to either, and I 
endeavoured to avoid them. Yet could I not help an inclination 
to convey to him the state and tone of my feelings. Before we 
went to bed, I called for brandy; he had. never seen me touch 
ardent spirits, and appeared greatly surprised ; it was brought; | 
filled a goblet, and fixing my eyes on him, nearly emptied it. De- 
spairenabled me to do so. I could scarcely stagger to my room, 
with his assistance 1 did so, and no sooner was I in bed, than a 
deep sleep threw its protecting veil over me and my miseries. In 
the morning, I was rather feverish and poorly, I kept my bed 
nearly the whole day. 3B, was kind and attentive, but I received 
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every mark of his fondness with total insensibility. Had I pos- 
sessed one atom of worldly prudence, when I had perceived the 
precarious tenure by which I held him, I should have been doubly 
anxious to preserve my sway, and exerted an additional assiduity 
to please and to attract; but low as I was fallen, I had not yet 
descended to feelings of this nature, I had loved, I had adored ; by” 
sacrificing my place in society, my views and prospects, I had 
shown that I did; and was a little childish fondness, and partiali- 
ty, or the dying embers of a passion which possession had nearly 
extinguished a return for my love? No, I despised them: I had 
given my whole heart, and I was now convinced that it had not 
been rewarded by an equal gift ; and all else was valueless. 


.(To be continued.) - 


MANAGEMENT OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 
(Continued from page 288.) 


Friday, August 28.—The General Committee met on this day, at the Thee 
tre, and agreed to the following Report :— 

The General Committee have considered it necessary, previous to opening © 
the theatre for the ensuing season, and after the recent proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery, to submit, for the information of the Proprietors, the 
annexed Report of the Sub-Committee, and the reasons which have induced 
the General Committee to approve and confirm it, in preference to the alter- 
native left them of the adoption of the only practicable recommendation of 
the Select Committee, as stated in their Report to the Proprietors, of the 28th 
of July last, that of closing the Theatre. | 

If the General and Sub-Committee had only in view their own interest, 
and relief from the unpleasant situation in which they have been placed by 
the late vexatious proceedings, they would not have hesitated to adopt the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee ; but the duty they owe to their Con- 
stituents and the public, and ordinary feelings of humanity towards the dif- 
ferent persons interested in, and dependant upon, their usual employment in 
the theatre, will not permit them to abandon the trust reposed in them, or to 
deprive so many meritorious individuals of the means of support, without at 
least making one further effort to save this immense concern from inevitable 
ruin, An additional and urgent reason for the course which the Committees 
have followed, will be found in the doubts expressed by the highest legal 
authority of the country, in the late discussions in the Court of Chancery, as 
to the rights of the Proprietors under the Patent being affected to the close of 
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the theatre, and the additional weight it would give to the case of the advo- 
cates for a third theatre, if brought again before the next Parliament, 

The General Committee have, therefore, considered it imperative upon 
them to give all their assistance and countenace to the Sub-Commityee in 
their endeavours tu open the Theatre at the usual season ; and the Sub-Com- 
mittee having provided funds for this purpose, the management will continue 


uncer their direction until the Annual General Meeting of the 30th of Sep. 
tember next. 

The General Committee have recommended to the attention of the Sub- 
Committee, such suggestions in the Report of the Select Committee as are 
certainly deserving of attention ; particularly with reepect to the proposed 
arrangements with the creditors; limiting, within the smallest possible ex- 
tent, the practice of orders and free-admissions ; and as little interference a 
possible with the cuties of the Acting Manager, beyond such controul in the 
expenditure as the situation of the property imperiously demands. 

The General Committee have no hesitation in expressing their re..ret, that 
a practice should so much have obtained of the interference of the mn) iubers of 
the Sub-Committee in the various departments of the Stage; but they 
consider it essential, for the security of the property, that the whole expen- 
diture of the concern should remain unier their direction, and that neither 
this nor the issue of orders for tree-adumission should be intrusted to the Mana 
ger, without their superintendence and controul. 

The General Committee have also, in pursuance of the recommendation of 
the Sub-Committee. and the reasons on which it is grounded, directed the 
prices of admission, for the ensuing seasoy, ¢o be reduced to 5s. for the first, 
and 3s. the second price to the Boxes ; 3s. and 2s, to the Pit. 

The General Committee can only look to. any beneficial result to the Pro- 
prietors in opening the theatre, from a still further reduction in the expendi- 
ture, and they are aware the season will commence under very inauspicious 
circumstances for the Manager. The discussions which preceeded the Injunc- 
tion, obtained, on an ex parte statement, from the Chancellor, and subse- 
quently the Jnjunction, until it was dissolved, has prevented that preparation 
which is so essentially uecessary; and the Sub-Committe have not re 
ported as yet, any accession of talent to the strength of the company; still, 
the short time which intervenes between the last meeting of the General Com- 
mittee and the opening of the theatre, will be made the best use of by the 
Manager; and the beginning of the season has always hitherto been more 
profitable, or, to speak more correctly, less unprofitable than any subsequent 
period. 

The General Committee have already stated the principal reasons which 
influenced their approval of the attempt of the Sub-Committee to open the 
theatre ; their duty to their constituents .*1 the public; their anaiety to pre- 
vent distress to the numerous persons dependant on the Establisbmeut; @nd 
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the danger to which the Patent might be subjected, and the additional weight 
which would be given to the arguments and claims of the applicants for a 
third theatre, if this should be shut to the public. Beyond the attainment of 
these objects, and the prevention of further loss, which must have been the 
certain consequence of a different determination, they are not sanguine of 
success as far as the Proprietors are concerned. The creditors have, however, 
a distinct and paramount interest, and their concurrence in aby measure 
which shall keep the theatre open till arrangements can be made for the liqui- 
dation of their claims, cannot be a matter of any reasonable doubt. | 

For their satisfaction, the General Committee have recommended to the 
Sub-Committee to offer them the nomination of a joint receiver, to act with 
Mr. Dunn, on the part of the Proprietors, of allthe rents and profits of the 
property; and that, after the payment of the nightly expenses, and reim- 
bursement of such sums as are advanced by the Sub-Committee to open the 
theatre, the residue be applied towards such fund as may hereafter be 
provided: fur their payment; and the General Committee will be upon all 
occasions happy to confer with the creditors upon any measures they may them- 
selves devise for their further security and satisfaction, 





The General Committee, in the uncertainty of being able to procure a full 
attendance at a Special General Meeting at this season, have considered it 
their duty to take measures to communicate these arrangements to every Pro- 
prictor ; and they further intreat the attention of the Proprietors, and other 
persons concerned in the theatre, to the following observations on the recent 
proceedings of the Select Committee, in order that they may be informed of 
the exact state of the property, and the circumstances in which it is placed, 
and be enabled fully and maturely to consider them, previous to the Annual 
General Meeting in September. The Proprietors will then have it in their 
power, with the assistance of the General Committee, who will be happy to 
afford it for that purpose, to make such alterations in the system of manage- 
ment, and the future conduct of this unfortunate concern, as they deem eli- 
gible and expedient. 

The General Committce are anxious, if possible, to avoid any expressions 
which can renew the acrimonious discussions which have unfortunately taken 
place ; and they ‘will only refer to the Report of the Select Committee, on 
such subjects as are connected with the general interests of the concern. 
When difficulties arise, such as this property is involved in, the true causes 
are too often kept out of view, and the Select Committee have, in the present 
instance, ascribed to the mismangement of individuals, misfortunes which 
they neither had it in their power to avert or controul. The General Com- 
mittee, in their last Report to the General Meeting of Proprietors, have 
given their opinion of the services of the Trustee, whose conduct is so much 
animadverted upon by the Select Committee, and their opinion, notwithstand- 


ing those animadversions, has only been strengthened by the further experi- 
ence they have had of the exertions of Mr. Moore, for the benefit of the 
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Proprietors. Neither are the General Committee at all persuaded of the 
incapacity of the other members of the Sub-Committee from the sweeping 
condemnation which has been passed upon them in the Report. The very 
circumstance of the exception of Lord Yarmouth from this condemnation, 
who had concurred in every measure of the Sub-Committee, previous to his 
resignation, is a proof of its injustice. The General Committee were very 
sensible of the valuable accession of his Lordship to the Sub-Committee at 
the period of Mr. Lamb’s resignation, and lament, as one of the worst conse. 
quences of the late dissentions, the loss of his able services to the Proprietors 
—but still, if the misfortunes of the theatre have been cauSed, as alleged, by 
mismanagement, Mr. Lamb, who was one of the parties in the application to 
the Court of Chancery for the injunction, and who assumed before his resig- 
nation, almost the sole control and management of the Stage, and Lord Yar- 
mouth, who subsequently concurred in all the measures which were pursued, 
are equally implicated in the alleged mismanagement, with the other members 
of the Sub-Committee. 

The Gencral Committee trust that the recommendation they have made, 
that the present, and any future Sub-Committee, will interfere as little as 
possible with the details of management, after the election of u proper person 
as Manager, will put an end to these useless discussions, about the capacity of 
individuals of the Sub-Committee for the management of the Stage. It may 
be at least permitted to them further to entertain a doubt whether any Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee are more capable than those now in office—and 
as far as experience goes, the services of the only Member of the Select Com- 
mittee, who had been also a Member of the Sub-Committee, were not pro- 
ductive of much benefit to the Proprietors. As the most distressing and invi- 
dious duty of the Sub-Committee, that of controlling and curtailing expense, 


and endeavouring to stay the pressing demands of creditors, to prevent the 
seizure of the effects of the Theatre, has devolved upon Colonel Douglas and 


Mr. Moore, who are also Trustees, it is not altogether surprising that in the 
performance of that duty they should have subjected themselves to some part 
of the feeling which is stated to exist against them. Had they given their 
countenance to the continuance of useless expenditure, or the supply of arti- 
cles at extravagant prices, it would not have been difficult to acquire popu- 
larity with persons connected with the establishment; and the allegation in 
the Report of the Select Committee, that supplies were made at extravagant 
rates, cannot certainly apply since the period at which the expenditure came 
under the direction of these gentlemen, for they have devoted unremitting 
attention to this object ; and during the last season, great part of the supplies 
were paid for, as delivered, in ready money. That they have done their duty, 
is therefore the amount of the accusation against them ; and in the Report of 
the Select Committee, who have had access to their whole accounts and pro- 


ceedings, there is not, and could not be, the slightest allegation against the: 
correctness of both. 
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In making these remarks, which the observation of the Select Committee in 
' their Report, have called forth, the General Committee beg to be understood as 
not ascribing the misfortunes af the Theatre to any preceding Sub-Committee. 
They are confident the true causes, to which these misfortunes are to be attri- 
buted, had their origin at the formation of the establishment on its present 
scale, and have been gradually since increased by unfavourable theatrical sea_ 
sons, and the growth of minor theatres, encouraged by ‘the high prices of 
admission at the Pateiit theatres, and which were required to promise any 
adequate return for the too far extended capital embarked in them. 
The three specific remedies recommended by the Select Committee in their 
Report, to repair these misfortunes, are, the dismissal of the present Sub_ 
Committee from office ; the election of Mr. Colman as manager, with unlimited 














powers; and the raising a sum of money to relieve the property from the claims 
of the creditors. 7 

On the first of these, the General Committee have expressed their vpinien, 
but they will not object (if their re-election at the next General Meeting wil) 
permit them so to do) to give their assistance to promote the wishes of the 
Proprietors with respect to such alterations in’ the Sub-Committee as the 
resignation of the two members will enable them to effect. ‘They will even go 
further, and as Mr. Wilson has expressed his readiness to retire on suc han 
arrangement, they will be happy to consult with the Proprietors as to the 
nomination of the majority of a new Sub-Committee at that period. They 
only desire to retain the services of Mr. Moore and Colonel Douglas, which 
they consider to be essential in the interest of their constituents.—These Gen- 
tlemen have already devoted their whole time, and may be induced to do so 
again to those affairs; and it is not very easy to find successors who have 
experience, and their time disengaged, to apply to such a purpose. 

With respect to the election of Mr. Colman as Manager, the General Com- 
mittee refer tu the Report of the Sub-Committee, and they are perfectly satis- 
fied it would be both imprudent and injudicious to intrust into his hands, or 
those of any other manager, the powers which he desires, as the primary con- 
dition of entering into any negociation ; and although they may entertain quite 
as high an opinion of Mr. Colman’s talents and abilities as that expressed by 
the Select Committee, they still cannot consider the probable result of any 
exertion of those talents and abilities sufficient to compensate for their de- 
viating from what kas been the practice, since the commencement of the 
Establishment, and entrusting the purse strings of the Proprietors into the 
hand of a temporary manager, in Whatever estimation they may hold his 
qualifications of the office. | 

With respect to raising a sum of money to enablé such Committee as may 
ultimately direct the concerns of the theatre, to accomplish the composition 
offered by the creditors, that is an object, in the propriety of which both the 
General and Sub-Committees entirely concur. The proposition is neither new, 
hor the suggestion of the Select Committee, and was aera” to the Pro- 
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prietors by the General Committee at the General Meeting, from which the 


Select Committee emanated, at their express recommendation. There can be 


difference of opinion as to the measure itself, and the Genera! Committee only 


differ with the Select Committee as to the means of effecting it, without an 
application to the Legislature, enabling them to grant securities on all the 
property of the theatre, to such persons as may be willing to advance the mo- 
ney required. 

The Select Committee state, in their Report, that they are prepared. to ad. 
vance 4,500/. of 17,000/. wanted, upon condition of the resignation of the Sub. 
Committee, and the appointment of other members. They look, in addition 
to this, to the General Committee, for a further advance to complete the sum 
of 17,0002. The General Committee have already declared, that they would 
consider the retirement of the remaining members of the Sub-Committee, « 
prejudicial to the interests of the Proprietors, and certainly, their confidence 
in the success of the proposed plans would not be increased by the chang 
which has been suggested, nor is there any probability, under such circum. 
stances of their subscribing to the loan. Unless, therefore, the Select Com, 
mittee will themselves advance the whole money, in which event, andia 
consideration of the substantial benefit they would confer upon the Proprietors, 
the General Committee might think it imperative upon them to place the 
theatre, at all events, as an experiment, under such management as they 
might require (and the present Sub-Committee would be too happy, in such 
case, to make way for their successors.) But unless such conditions cane 
guaranteed, it will be necessary some other plan should be devised, that 
reliance on the voluntary contributions of individuals to relieve the property 
from this burden, without which the theatre, although it may be opened 
the commencement of the season, cannot remain open if the seaeneaaade are 
hostile for any considerable period. 

Placing little dependance on any other plan foreaising this money than tht 
they originally proposed to the General Meeting, the General Committee hart 
recommended to the Sub-Committee the consideration of an efficient plan, 1 
be submitted to the Annual Meeting in September, for the arrangement of dl 
the existing claims on the property, by either further securing the claimanl 
or raising money for the satisfaction of their claims, under the authority of at 
Act of the Legislature, empowering the General Committee to mortgage the 
whole property for that object. 

The General Committee have only further to impress upon the consideratit! 
of the Proprietors, the certain ruin in which a continuance of the late disse 


tions must involve their property. Their difficulties are already nearly inst 


mountable, and they will be rendered complelely so, unless party and person 
feelings can be buried in a general desire to unite, in the eudeavour to ett 
cate thetheatre from the embarrassments which have so nearly overwhelmed 

The General Committee trust it will be admitted, that in this Report th 
have shows every disposition to consult the feelings and wishes of all parti¢; 
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they have come to the resolution of approving the Report of the Sub-Committee 
on the most mature consideration and reflection of the whole situation of the 
theatre: and they are fully convinced, that the difficulties attending it would 
They further 
rely, that the Proprietors, giving them credit for the motives which could alone 


only have been increased, by not opening it at the usual season. 


influence their determination, will generally confirm it by their approbation. 
By order of the General Committee, 
GF WARD, Secretary. 
Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, August 29, 1818. 

The following is the Report of the Sub-Committee to the Gerteral Commit- 
tee, referred to in the preceding Report :— 

The Sub-Committee submit to the consideration of the General Committee, 
the occurrences which have taken place since the meeting on the 28th of July 
last. 

On that day, at the meeting of the General Assembly, it was determined by 
a majority of -votes, that the Report of the Special Committee (appointed to 
investigate all the concerns of the theatre) should be adopted in preference to 
the Report of the General Committee. 

The Resolutions in the Report of the Special Committee embraced two ob- 
jects! the one to negociate with all the creditors on the property, to accept a 
composition of ten shillings in the pound upon their respective debts, under 
an arrangement that the theatre should not be opened till that composition was 
carried into effect; the other, to place the whole regulation, conduct, con- 
troul, and expenditure of the theatre, in the hands of George Colman, Esq. 

The Sub-Committee conceived, and they have since been confirmed in their 
opinion by the highest legal authority, that the utmost extent of the Resolu- 
tions of any Special Committee, not recognised by the Acts of iit must 
be limited solely to advice and recommendation. 

The General Committee have concurred in the opinion of the Sub-Commit- 
tee, as appears by their last Report, that the adoption of such measures'as 
proposed by the Select Special Committee, would occasion absolute ruin to the 
property intrusted to their direction; and that the grant of such unlimited 
powers of management, would be incompatible with their due controu] over 
the establishment which has been placed, exclusively, in their hands by the 
Legislature. 

The Sub-Committee have, in consequence, proceeded to make the necessary 
arrangements for opening the theatre. . 

They first applied to Mr. Colman, to ascertain upon what terms, and with 
what powers he would undertake the management, but that gentleman required 
that the financial difficulties of the theatre should be removed, before he would 
state the terms of his proposed management. This reply, of course, concluded 
the negociation. | 
It may here be necessary to state from undoubted authority, that that gen- 
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gentleman required an uncontrolled direction of the Theatre for a term of 
years, upon a very high salary, with an additional salary to a stage manager 
of his own appointment. 

The Sub-Committee then entered into terms with Mr. Stephen Kemble, a 
gentleman of known dramatic talents and experience, of integrity and inde- 
pendence; and he has undertaken the entire direction of the Stage, in its 
several departments, under the controul of the Sub-Committee, upon a salary 
of 400/. per annum, and a commission of 10 per cent. upon profits. 

The Committee were proceeding in the other arrangements of the company, 
when they were interrupted by the following placard, issued by Mr. G.H. 
Robins, and most indecorously paraded on a board, before Drury-lane Thea. 
tre, and posted up against the walls of every theatre in the metropolis, which 
was injurious to the interests of Drury-lane :— 


PLACARD. 
“¢ Drury-lane Theatre, 


“* On the part of the Select Committee of the concerns of the Drury-lane 
Theatre, of which Comwittee [ am Chairman, I hereby give notice, that by 
a Resolution uf the meeting of Proprietors of the said theatre, held on the 
3Ist day of July last, it was determined, that the said theatre should not be 
re-opened; and, that no contracts or engagements should be made, by the 
Sub-Committee of Management, with performers or other persons, until cer- 
tain arrangements were made; and that such arrangements have not been 
made, so that no engagement or contract made, or which shall be made by 
the said Sub-Committee, will be valid or effectual. Performers or other per- 
sons concerned are, therefore, hereby cautioned against making or entering 
into any such contract or engagement. 

“<< G. H. ROBINS, . 
‘* Chairman of the Select Committee.” 


This placard not having the effect of stopping the efforts of the Sub-Con- 
mittee for opening the theatre, an injunction was obtained from the Court of 
Chancery upon the ez-parte application of Mr. G. H. Robins, the Honoura- 
ble George Lamb, (a Member of the General Committee), John Ellis (the 
Solicitor in the cause), and others. The Sub-Committee immediately pre- 
pared their answer to their bill, and upon a hearing before the Chancellor, he 


determined, after a most luminous exposition of the bearings of the two Acts 
of Parliament, to dissolve the injunction. y 


In direct opposition to this decision, of the highest authority, Mr. G. H. 
Robins caused the following Notice to be served upon the Sub-Committee :— 


“ To the Right Hon. Francis Seymour Conway, commonly called the Earl 
of Yarmouth, Peter Moore, Richard Wilson, Patrick Douglas, and Robert 
Walpole, Esqrs. and whom else it doth or may concern. 

‘© The Select Committee, appointed by the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane,. 
Company of Proprietors, on their own behalf and on behalf of all the other 
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Proprietors and parties interested:in the said theatre, do hereby protest against. 
your right to assume the style and title and exercise the powers of the Sub- 
Committee of management of the said theatre, and against all acts which you | 
and each or any of you have done, and engagements Which you or any of you 
have made or authorised, or shall or may make, enter into or authorise under 
such style or title, “And the said Committee on behalf as aforesaid, do hereby 
give you notice, that they will contend and insist that the said Proprietors are . 
not, and will not become answerable for any loss or expense which has been or 
may be incurred by you, or any or either of you, or any other person or per- 
sons by your or any or either of your order or authority, but that you and each 
of you are and shall be personally responsible for all such loss and expense.— 
Dated this 15th day of August, 1812. 


es Signed (by order of the said Committee) 
‘“*G. H. ROBINS.” 


The Sub-Committee submitted this extraordinary notice to the consideration - 
of their standing Counsel, who has given his decided opinion, that such notice 
on the part of Mr. Robins, as Chairman of a special Committee, is of no more 
weight or validity, than if it came from any other individual Proprietor; and 
the Sub-Committee by their answer to the Bill in Chancery, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s decision therean, are bound to proceed in the execution of their 
duty. | 

Notwithstanding the weight of this opinion, questions have been started in 
the Court of Chancery as to the informality of the election of the Sub-Com- 
inittee, they, therefore, now revert to an authority, which is indisputably valid, 
the authority of the General Committee. The Sub-Committee are only a 
component part of the. General Committee, and consider themselves as dele- 
gated by the General Committee, with certain limited powers; and as the 
form of that delegation is objected to, however erroneously, they now call upon 
the General Committee to exercise their authority in giving reality to the acts 
and proceedings of the Sub-Committee. - 

The Sub-Committee, have provided the necessary means for opening the 
theatre, by an arrangement with their Bankers, giving them security on the 
property of the theatre, and to repay the advance by instalments out of the 
nightly receipts. 

In refutation of the charge of their management having greatly increased the 
debt of the theatre, the Sub-Committee annex an abstract of the income and 
expense of each season respectively. | 
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Renl Charge 
Income. ‘ Expense. and 
Bond Interest, 
Years. £. ss. d. -. s. ad. £. s. d. 
1212 13 80,615 63,351 5 4,770 0 
1213 14 ~—- 71,209 1: 67,785 13 5,420 12 
1814 15 70,621 71,981 16 ¢ 5,362 2 
1215 16 61,496 6 57,833 19 
1216 17 43,920 49,223 1 4 
1617 18* 43,068 47,715 11 10 








370,992 6 G 357,611 7 7 


* As nearly as can be estimated. 


The defalcation of receipts appears to warrant the trial of any experiment, 
which affords hope of improving the state of the property. 

The consequence of a reduction in the prices of admission, has long occupied 
the serious consideration of the Sub-Committee, and from the information they 
have obtained, that such a reduction would generally operate in drawing the 
public from the Minor theatres, and places of inferior entertainment, which 
the Patent theatres have not the power of suppressing, they feel justified in 
recommending the measure as an experiment to the General Committee, to be 
adopted at the opening of the season. 

In justification of this measure, they present the following comparative ta- 


bles of receipts :— 
RECEIPTS OF THE LATE THEATRE. 


Boxes, first price, 6s.—Second 3s, 


Seasons. No. Nights. Receipts. Nightly Average. 
1803-4 BID cccccces MOMET -ceseccce LU 
1804-5 wccccese DOL cecccece 59,278 ceccvece 294 
BONS-Goiccwccecse BO cocccece SF,IBD cecccces WO 
ES cin TD cee BR terres 
1B07-B ccccccce BOO ceccccee 49,792 ceccere. 249 
BOGS-D ccsccces BEG ssececce GEFR1 sccccccee BY 


Burnt 24th February, 1809. 


RECEIt TS OF THE PRESENT THEATRE. 
Boxes, first price, 7s.—-Second, 3s, 6d. 


Seasons. No. Nights Receipts. Nightly Average. 
BBUS-13 ceccccce DOE cocccece S75, 584 svccccee L370 
BBIS-14 weccccoe B35 osieocese GB 329 seccccee 290 
OOEEE ccccesss SS secccecs BS scene OS 
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MEE Coan Mun: SF oa We 
1816-17 eeeeeree 208 PS OOPS O8 41,075 ee sper ee 197 
1817-18 @reeeervee 119 SPE OOLS, 41,066 ” Saletotee gael 205 


Fractional parts omitted. 


They have now to request the general committee to take into their consi-. 
deration the means of liquidating the general debt of the Theatre ; in doing 
this, they will keep in view, that the tradesmen’s debt, amounting to 
32,0007. presses immediately upon the property. 

The tradesmen have generally agreed to accept a composition of ten shil- 
lings in the pound, thereby reducing the debt to 16,0002. which must be im- 


mediately provided, or such means devised providing it, as will prove satis- 


factory to those claimants. 
Another branch of debt consists of arrears of annuity to the new renters. 
The sub-comnnittee consider that if the new renters can be assured of a punc- 
tual payment of their annuity in future, they will either give time, or enter 
into an arrangement with the comm ittee fur the settlement of their arrears. 
The next branch is that of bond holders, who stand next to the new ren- 
ters, in order of payment out of the receipts, and whose situation is nearly 
similar; a large proportion of their debt is not claimable for some years, but 
there is an arrear of interest due upon their bonds, which, must be added 
to the principal debt. The sub-committee are here also of opinion, that 
the bondholders will, for the present, be satisfied with the regular payment 
of the current interest until the Theatre possesses the means of discharging 
the principal.. With this view of the subject, the sub-committee made ap- 
plication to the commissioners of the Exchequer Loan Office, for an advance 
of the sum of money requisite to effect the above object, upon the security of 
the patents and property of the Joint Stuck Company; but the commission- 
ers, considering that the object of their appointment was for the completion 
of works already in progress, and stopped for want of funds, and not for ex- 
isting works already completed, by loans to discharge encumbrances, felt 
themselves unable to comply with the application. | 

The sub-committee finally suggest the expediency of an application to par- 
liament for powers to raise money beyond their present capital. 

The sub-committee feel very great regret at having to state, that the secre- 
ererary has received a letter from Mr. Walpole, dated the 29th of July last, 
tendering his resignation as a member of the sub and general committees, 
and another from Lord Yarmouth, tendering his resignation as a member of 
the sub-committee. 

The sub-committee have to regret the loss of their assistance, and to de- 
plore the effect which such resignations, in time of difficulty and embarrass- 


ment, must produce upon the minds of the public, the proprietary, and the 
creditors. 


By- order of the sub-committee, 


29th August, 13218, C. W. WARD, Secretary. 


Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane. 
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DISTURBANCES IN THE THEATRES. 


Mr. Epiror, 


I am, I conceive, what may be termed, an average Pit-ite fre- 
quenter of the Covent-garden and Drury-lane Theatres, and wish 
through the medium of your interesting Theatrical Journal to en- 
quirc, why the uproar and disturbance, that so very frequently 
occurs in the galleries is suffered to exist ?——-The whole house is 
annoyed with it—scarcely a word being rendered audible, (not 
uncommon for the remainder of the evening,) and it frequently 
even stops the progress of the play ;—surely the proprietors, or 
managers, are negligent in their Duty to the public, that they 
do not appoint constables, or other fit, and proper persons, 
(armed with sutlicient authority,) to attend the Theatres, (and 
more particularly the galleries,) to quell, in the most effectual 
manner, any disturbances that may arise. 

I have remarked, that the noise and disturbance I allude to, 
generally occurs in the vurper gallery; and particularly af- 
ter the entry of the second price visitors. The smallness of the 
price of admission to this gallery, at that period of the evening, 
enables the most worthless, and profligate, to be there—many of 
whom, ‘tis probable, for the sole purpose of creating an uproar ; 
and which in their minds, is a peculiar fund ef amusement.— 
Would it not then be desideratum to the visitors- of the other 
parts of the house, to abolish the adinission of the frequenters of 
the uppermost region at the second price ?—and thereby be the 
means of preventing, at least two thirds of the noise and disturb- 
ance, of which I am now so justly complaining. 

If, Mr. Editor, you think these remarks, are worthy of a place 


in your valuable Theatrical miscellany, they are very much at your 
service: 


Bedford-Row, October 1818. THEATRICUS. 
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THE BUTTON, 
A SHANDEAN FRAGMENT. ; 
———— “ And yet they are soldiers!” said I, so taking off my 
sword, I sat down,—my first thoughts were to discover what sort 
of a mood I was in—now there are many moods, viz. The en. 
raged mood, the fretting mood, the pleasing mood, the teasing 
mood, the fuming mood, and the funny mood. Now I was 
neither enraged, pleased, worried, hurried, nor any thing 
else. Iwas not content, nor did I know what was the matter 
with me; so after much deliberation, I sat myself down in the 
funny mood.—* It’s plain my father knew nothing of the matter,” 
said J, and the more I thought of it, the more I was convinced 
my father knew nothing of the matter.—A button indeed !—a 
murrain take all buttons!—In fact, I had so puzzled my brain 
with fruitless conjectures about what the button could mean, that 
1 was obliged to take a turn up and down the room to clear my 
ideas; then I sat down again, and in a few minutes was as bad 
as ever.—‘* Pshaw!" said I, “‘ what cana button mean ?”—I was 
within an ace of giving up the point, when I recollected having 
heard Doctor Tiifle argue for two hours, that the “ Fibula” of 
the Romans was nothing more than a button.—* For,” said he 
‘‘the word is undoubtedly derived from ‘ Fibulo,” which sigs 
nifies to loop or button. Czsar mentions his ‘ Tigna fibula,” 
in the construction of his bridges, and surely, sir, so elegant and 
correct a writer as Cesar, would not misuse a word !’’—<«¢ My 
God, Sir!” cried his antagonist, ‘‘ did Cesar keep his bridges 
together with buttons ?—I have heard, Doctor, of people but- 
toning up their brecches (as all decent people ought to do,) and 
I dare say Cesar did the same.”—‘‘ Thou art an ignoramus ¥ 
replied the enraged Trifle, forcibly shutting the lid of his snuff 
box on his fore-finger and thumb. ‘‘ Thou art an ignoramus! 
or thou would’st have recollected that Cesar wore the ‘* Tunica” 
of the Romans, and that breeches were riot known in his time.” 
“Um!” muttered the other, as the Doctor left the room; “1 
have heard of women wearing the breeches, and see no reason — 
why Cesar shouldn’t have done the same.”—** Well!” cries the 
critic, «* what have we gained by the Doctor's dispute ?”—Abso- 


lutely « * ® * * . . * * * 


F. L. 
Vox, XIIIL.—No, 76. 3 7 
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A CONUNDRUM. 


A certain city Baronet, more remarkable for the rotundity of 
his belly than the clearness of his head, was called on while pre. 
siding at a singing party to say something neat. ‘* Ha!” cried 
he with his usual amiable grunt, ‘* Ha! I'll e’en give you a riddle, 
and after the necessary preliminary of Riddle me &c. &c. pray why 
is this pocket handkerchief like a wenomous beast.” The com- 
pany looked at each other, smiled, and individually declared they 
could not tell-—‘‘ Why,” exclaimed he, to the manifest danger of 
the yaws of all present, ‘‘ because its a wiper.” 

W. H. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor, 
Sir, 


Having long been an admirer of your entertaining and useful 
Review, and feeling a conviction of its Editor himself, possess 
ing not only infinite genius, but also great liberality, I am em- 
boldened to say, it would afford me much gratification to occupy 
a few of its pages now and then, should my subject be considered 
interesting, and my authorship sufficiently correct, and this am- 
bition is inspired, by the observations I am compelled to make on 
the present lamentable state ef the Drama, and the declension of 
Theatrical attraction, proceeding no doubt from the weak, 
efforts, and misconceptions, so glaringly evinced by those, who 
mistaking inclination for genius, strut, rant, and fume their 
hour out in sock or buskin, and then leaving on the mind of 
their auditors only the mingled sensation of pity and contempt, 
sink into total oblivion, or at most gain the distinction of 
‘tearing a passion to rags,’’ and ‘* splitting the ears” of igno- 
rant gaping clowns in a village barn. But while the lovers 
of the Histrionic art, lament their departed heroes, and memory 
lingers with mournful delight on the recollection of the sublime 
and magnificent display of talent, they have so frequently (im- 
pressed with awe and astonishment) witnessed at the contending 
Theatres, why are not the proprietors of Drury-lane and Covent- 
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garden, more alive to their own interest—is the Aura Sacra fames 
actually extinct in their bosoms? surely it must, for it is im- 
possible they can believe the present age fails in judgment, or is” 
less correct in taste, than in the proud day when prompt pay- 
ment at the Treasury of the Theatres, proclaimed with an exult- 


' ing golden sound, the impressive powers, and sterling merit of 
" the performers. It will not, I trust, be considered invidnous, or 
y illiberal to remark, that Mr. Kean, the only magnet, that has of 
7 late possessed sufficient attraction to fill the long deserted benches, 
7 of Drury-lane, was found in no enviable situation at Dorchester, 


where, but for lucky accident, he might have remained in poverty 
all his life, his richest reward, the praise of being called ina 
country town a clever actor. Ought not this circumstance, of 
such weighty consequence to the proprietors of the London Thea- 
tres, to put them on the alert, and spur them to make immediate 
search after performers of genius, unfortunately too often hid in 
the obscurity of provincial towns, where ignorance and illiber- 























ul ality contribute to depress them, and where the splendour of their 
of abilities, elicits, like vivid coruscations in a midnight storm, 
- flashing only profitless brilliancy on the sterile scenes around. I 
PY am led to these remarks, from constantly attending the Swansea 
ed Theatre, where from time to time we have had the pleasure of 
” seeing the first actors from the metropolis. This season, a young 
aa gentleman of very superior talent, a Mr.H. Williams from Bath, 
of has most ably sustained the first line in tragedy—we have had 
ak, Mr. Kean here two seasons, when the Theatre was under the ma- 
- nagement of that departed son of mirth, Andrew Cherry, and 
- though ready to do Mr. Kean all the justice his merit can claim, 
| of we are in Swansea, unanimous in opinion, that he never delighted 
Pt, or astonished us in the degree Mr. H. Williams has done, who, 

of with a better figure, and features equally capable of delineating 
no- the passions conveyed in the text of the author, has an expanded 
ers mind, rich with those intellectual stores, which not only strongly 
rad marks the intention of the character he represents, but continu- 
- ally strikes out new beauties to charm and surprise his delighted 
wt auditors, who perceive in him the rare union of grace and clo- 


quence under the dominion of strong understanding and discri- 
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minating taste. Mr. H. Williams, in the arduous part of Octa. 
vianin the Play of the ‘‘ Mountaineers,” gave a fine and affecting 


picture of mental misery and the dissolution of a lofty mind—his 
Rover in ‘‘ Wild Oats,” was a happy combination of whimsicality 
and feeling—and his Duke in the ‘‘Honey Moon,” was a bean. 
tiful mingling of gentlemanly firmness, decision and tenderness, 
totally unlike the rude bluster of Petruchio, generally assumed 
by actors of this part, who are either too indolent, or too igno. - 
rant, to investigate the author’s design in the colouring of the 
Duke Aranza. The circumscribed limits of a letter prevent my 
entering as fully as I could wish into the merits of Mr. H. Wil. 
liams, as an actor, and in pointing out the particular passages, 
in which he most excelled in the various characters he has per. 
formed, but it is the universal opinion here, that he has only to 
appear in London to succeed, and that it would be a good specu. 
lation in the proprietors of Covent-garden to oppose him against 
Mr. Kean, of whom, among his other excellencies, he gives most 
accurate imitations. 

If the above should prove acceptable, at a future period I shall 
again do myself the pleasure of addressing you, in the mean time, 


I remain, sir, your devoted servant. 


Swansea, Octber, 1818. VERITAS. 


QUAKERS. 


Jabob B » an opulent quaker of New York, had a ship 
coming from Portugal, with a valuable cargo, estimated a 
a£40;000, and had been cautious enough to insure all except 
£1,000, and thinking he would take a line for that amount to 
himself ; upon reflection, however, he determined not to take tt, 
and late in the afternoon, sent it to his friend Abraham S. H— 
requesting he would take the line. Friend H. was however, rathet 
cautious, and requested the clerk to call in the morning. Late 
that night, Jacob learnt the ship was totally lost, and in a terrible 
quandary summoned his head clerk, likewise one of the faithful 
to council and advise, how friend H. was to be induced to sig? 
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the policy, the first thing in the morning, as the loss would soon 
be known. 
tion as follows :—as soon as he thought friend H. would be at his 
desk, he rushes into his counting-house: ‘‘Good morning to 
thee—oh! friend H. if thou hast not underwritten the policy thou 
need’st not do it, as there is news of the ship.” 
H. who happened to have the policy open before him, ‘‘ Humph,”’ 
says he, catching upa pen, and writing his name, ‘‘ pray remem- 
ber me to my friend Jacob, tell him that the news comes rather 
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The clerk hit upon a plan, which -he put into execu- 


‘¢ Humph,”’ says 


too late, as I have already done it.” 
‘« that is a pity as the ship is lost. 


‘* Dear me,” gays the clerk, 


PLAGIARISMS OF LORD BYRON. | 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir,—In reading the works of Lord Byron, I have frequently 
met with verses to which parallel passages may be found in various 
writers; as the following coincidences have never, I believe, been 
pointed out, they may probably amuse some of your readers. 

I remain, Sir, &c. &c. | 
ALEXANDER Dyce. 





*¢ He bled, and fell; but not with deadly wound, 
Stretch’d by a dext’rous sleight along the ground. 
‘© Demand thy life!” 
From that red floor he ne’er had ris’n again, 


He answer’d not; and then 


For Lara’s brow upon.the moment grew 

Almost to blackness in its demon hue ; 

And fiercer shook his angry falchion now, 

Than when his foe’s was levell’d at his brow.” 

Lara, 


“©The Count then fell back into the armsof his servants, while 
Montoni shook his sword over him, and furiousty bade him ask his 
life—his countenance changed to blackness as he gazed upon his 
fallen adversary.” 





Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho, Vol. 2. 


‘¢ Cheers Lara’s voice, and waves or strikes his steel 
Inspiring hope, himself has ceased to fee}.”’ 
LARA 
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‘< Tl s’excite, il s’empresse, il inspire aux soldats, 
Cet espoir genereux que lui-meme il n’a pas.” 


Voltaire’s Henriade. 


*< It was the night, and Lara’s glassy stream, 
The stars are studding, each with imag’d beam 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away ; 
Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 

The immortal lights that live along the sky.” 


LARA, 


** How deep yon azure dyes the sky, 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie 
While thyo’ their ranks in silver pride, 
The nether crescent seems to glide. 
The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is smooth and clear beneath. 
Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below.”’ 
PARWELL. 


“¢ Yes, there be things that we must dream and dare, 
And execute, ere thought be half aware.” 
LARA. 


“< Strange things I have in heed that will to hand, 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann’d.” 
MacsetnH. A. 3. S, 4. 


*¢ Man has another day to swell the past, 

And lead him near to little, but his last, 

But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 
The Sun is in the heavens, and life on earth, 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream. 
Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may see— 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee ; 
And grieve what may ahove thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear.” 


LARA.* 





* As Roger’s Jacqueline was originally printed in the volume with Lara, I 
may observe, the following couplet 
‘* The good are better made by ill, 
As odours crush’d are sweeter still.” (Jacqueline.) 
is imitated from Bacon. “ Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most 
fragrant when incensed or crushed.’ (Essay on Adversity.) 
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«© When I reflect what an inconsiderable little atom every single 
man is, with respect to the whole creation, methinks, it is a shame 
to be concerned at the removal of such a trivial animal as I am. 
The morning after my exit, the sun will rise as bright as ever, the 


flowers smell as sweet, the plants spr ing: as green, &c. &c.” Pope. 
(Letter to Steel.) 


aa | 


Literary Review. 





‘‘ Quid in quaque resesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 


cium dirigatur.”’ QUINTILIAN, 


| 


The Fast of St. Magdalen, a Romance, by Miss Anna Maria Porter. In3 
vols, 12mo, London. 1818. 


The above we believe, is the last romance that has been publish- 
ed; and from the fame of its author and the great expectations 
which the literary world entertained of it, we eagerly undertook 
its perusal. This, however, we found ample cause to repent ere 
we had got through half a volume; for we scarcely ever read any 
work less interesting, more insipid. It is of that class of Ro- 
mances,termed historical; that is, its personages are historical,and 
some historical facts are interwoven with its incidents, being one of 
those odious amalgamations of truth and fiction, which must 
puzzle, if they do not mislead the imperfectly informed. The 


period chosen for the story is the commencement of the 16th - 


century, and the events, the misfortunes of the Medici family, 
and the wars of France and Pope Julius. These, might, we 
think, have formed the ground work of a production more interest- 


ing than that before us. Ippolita, a female member of the Me- ° 


dici family, a grand-daughter of Lorenzo the magnificient, is 
Placed, by the fortune of war, under the protection of a Marquis 
Valombrosa, who is attached to the faction of Soderini, the suc- 
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cessor of the Medici in the office of Gonfaloniere. This young 
couple, being all that is handsome and amiable, very prudently, 
(or romantically,) fall in love with each other, though there is 
not the slightest prospect that the political views of their families 
and themselves, will ever permit an union. The lady is also beloved 
by Guidobaldo Alviano, a cousin by her mother’s side, who is a fa- 
mous partizan general, fighting occasionally on every side, and a 
ruffian and assassin to boot. The developement of the passion of 
Valombrosa and Ippolita, their respective struggles against it, and 
its ultimate friumph, form the larger proportion of the composition, 
The chief of the interest, however is made to depend on the efforts 
for the restoration of the Medici to their family possessions and 
honours in Florence, and upon the explanation of some secret, 
which affects the peace of Valombrosa, and involves an imputation 
on his character; this secret is in the possession of a low villain, 
‘who makes it a pretext for extorting large sums from the Marquis. 
Ippolita, having, on the Fast of St. Magdalen, overheard a con- 
versation between the Marquis and this fellow, in which the sub- 
ject is darkly alluded to, imbibes the most fearful suspicion. 
The Marquis’s health is heavily and constantly affected by this 
mystery, which in the end turns out to be, some imputation on 
the character of his mother, involving his legitimacy, and 
strengthened by some letters in the possession of his persecutor. 
An application to the lover of the lady, who still survives, 
satisfactorily clears up this. We think this circumstance, which 
gives title to the work, andon which the interest chiefly depends, 


bears too great aresemblance to similar ones in other works, where 


indeed, it has been better managed. In a romance, called the 


«« Eve of San Pietro,’’ a circumstance of this sort is rendered in- 
finitely more effective. 

Ippolita, at a particular juncture, is led by the ardour of her 
feelings, to confess her love for Valombrosa, and whilst he is ex- 
pressing his transports, he is shot, and Ippolita carried off to 
Istria, by Guidobaldo and her brother Lorenzo, where she is 
confined in a watch tower, inhabited by creatures of Guidobaldo, 
but on the estate of Baron Wernherm a maternal relation of 
Valombrosa. Here she passes a long and tedious period, and is 
at length released by Baron Wernheim, on a cacual visit which he 
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pays to the watch tower; and after taking her to Inspruck, 
where he procures from the Emperor payment of a debt, which 
has been disputed by some other members of her family, -he places 
her in aconvent governed by h’'s aunt. Meantime, the man who 
by his possession of the secret, had before tortured the mind of 
Valombrosa, implicates him in a conspiracy against the life of 
Soderini, to which the circumstance of his having so long pro- 
tected a member of the Medici family, gives colour. He is ban- 
nished Florence, and his property is confiscated. He resolves to 
enter the Venetian service, and on his road takes leave of [ppolita 
atthe convent. His persecutor, however, travelling near this 
very convent, ina storm, falls down a precipice, and is hurt; he 
is taken to the convent, and in his dying moments, confesses his 
machinations against Valombrosa. This confession being forward. 
ed to Florence, occasions the marqu’s to be reinstated in ‘his 
rights, and a popular commotion having produced the deposition 
of Soderini, and the recal of Giuliano de. Medici, the uncle of 
Ippolita, all ends happily. From these few incidents, the whole 
three volumes are constructed, and our readers may therefore 
judge of the fearful chasms which occur between each. Some of 
the French novelists are able, by eloquent and touching descrip- 
tions of different states of feeling, and expressions of sentiment? 
to produce an interesting novel with very few incidents; for ins 
stance, the Delphine of Madame de Stazl. Miss Anna Maria 
Porter attempts ihis, without the power, and her work is conse- 
quently tedious and insipid in the extreme. A person unpos- 
sessed of those feelings, would vainly endeavour to describe them ; 
aud it is so with this lady; we have elaborate disquisitions of this 
sort, which are totally unable to awaken sympathy. Of charac- 
ter, this work is scarcely more abundant; ‘neither the hero nor 
the heroine can boast any feature of originally, or strength of 
delineation, Rosolia, the blind sister of Valambrosa, is an in- 
interesting sketch, but it is of too little importance ‘to redeem 
the inanity of the others. Prince Angelo Rossano, Giuliano Me- 
dici, and the rest are of that description termed milk and water. 
Renati is a spirited sketch, but is not prominent. The style of 
this work is not very reprehensible ; is is of that even, unpretend- 
VoL. XIII.—No. 76. 3c 
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ing class, which unaspiring to great merit, escapes censure. It 
is never very energetic, though its imagery is for the most part 
happy, and sometimes strikingly beautiful. The greatest merit 
of Miss Anna Maria Porter's style, is a skilful interweaving of 
general, and frequently very just observations, with the narra. 
live, in such a manner, that they have all their weight without 
ostentation ; this is a happy talent, and characteristic of our best 
novelists. The sentiments are uniformly amiable, and intro- 
duced in the like skilful manner. . 

The Fast of St. Magdalen, though it would be no discredit to 
any new candidate for literary faine, is not calculated to add to 
the reputation of Miss Anna Maria Porter. For ourselves, we 
never thought this lady equal to her sister, Miss Jane Porter, 


author of ‘* Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 


A Few Concise Examples of Seven Hundred Errors in Shakspeare’s Plays, 
now Corrected and Elucidated; and which have afforded abundant scope fo 
Critical Animadversion ; and hitherto held at defiance the penetration of ail 
Shakspeare’s Commentators. —By Zachariah Jackson, ¢vo. p. p. 20. Lon 
don, 1212. 


Mr. Z. Jackson has publishcd a second edition of his ‘* Concise 
Examples of Errors corrected, &c.”” being a sort of enlarged pro- 
spectus of a work, to be shortly published, and entitled ‘* Resto- 
rations and Illustrations of Seven Hundred Tassages in Shaks- 
peare’s Plays; which have afforded abundant scope for Critical 
Animadversion ; . and hitherto held at defiance the penetration of 
all Shakspeare’s Commentators.” 


To this edition, the author, besides other matter, has added a 


letter to the editor of the Literary Gazette, whose wanton attack 
on his probationary publication, he proves, in a manly and spirited 
style to be ‘* any thing but criticism.” 

He displays the amplest powers of self-defence ; joining with 
sound reasoning, some exquisite strokes of irony; and his letter, 
as a whole, is such as was probably little anticipated by his as- 


sailant. ‘An I had thought he had been valiant and so cunning 
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in fence, I’d have seen him damned ere I'd have challenged him.’ 

Cf the specimens of restored pussages now before us, some are 
eminently happy, and those we may even feel inclined to doubt, 
we will not hastily condemn, as a minute attention to context (to 
which the author so justly refers all his emendations,) is essential to 
form a final judgment. | 

Numerous have been the attempts to make ‘ Shakspeare him- 
self again,” but in the labours of the present writerthere is an 
entire new feature which screens him from that ridicule which has 
more or less attended all the othercommentators ; Mr. Jackson’s 
object is by restoring the text to reduce notes, and not to augment 
them: his intimate acquaintance with the printing business, joined 
to an evidently keen relish of his author, first gave him that clue, 
which if it be once acknowledged he has skilfully used ‘in his 
emendations (and the peculiarity of his circumstances as a French 
prisoner, rendered him abstractedly devoted to his task,) then must 
he now be considered to have realized the pretensions of commenta- 
lorship, whilst it will appear that he is not chargeable with the 
ambition of appearing in that character. 


Several of the, instances, in which displaying the ignorance of 


compositors and the carelessness of transcribers, he ‘‘ brings order . 


out of confusion” and thereby, justifies the genius of the Poet of 
Nature, are absolutely such as form the simplicity of the process of 
discovery, must disarm criticism, and defy opposition. Neverthe 
less we venture to predict, from the specimen submitted, that the 
forth coming volume will po-sess equal attractions for the expe- 


rienced critic, and general reader, who must, in common, derive 


from its perusal, an additional zest for the writings of our immortal 


Bard, 


In support of our opinion of Mr. Jackson's work, we select the 
following extract, appealing to every description of readers, 
whether, "till now, any sort of sense could be made of this passage, 


‘** MACBETH.” 


Activ. Scene i. 2d Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whin’d. 

Both Mr. Theobald and Mr. Steevens mistook the force of this passage :— 
When the second Witch spoke, the hedge-pig had whin’d but once: See the 
subsequent note, 
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Page 202. 3d Witch. Harper cries; ’Tis time, ‘tis time. 


In this scene we perceive a cauldron, in which must be supposed various 
ingredients for composing au infernal broth. In the progress of this magical 
preparation the witches await certain signals ; the mewing of the brindled cut 


three times is the first. The hedge-pig has whin'd once ; but befure the witches 


can proceed in their infernal ceremony, the hed/ge-pig must repeat its cries 
b] 


to make the magical number thrice, and which they await. Searcely hath the 
second witch finished her observation, that the hedge-pig had whin'd once, 
when that animal whines again and again; which announces the critical mo- 
ment for the witches to proceed in their infernal ceremony, and immediately 
the third witch exclaims : 


Hark, her cries! ’Tis time, ‘tis time., 


Then they go round about the cauldron and throw in the additional ingre- 
dieuts. 


It is almost unnecessary to say, that the transcriber, who wrote as another 
person read to him, mistook the sound of the words, and, for—Hark her, 
wrote—flurper. 


Some Commentator supposes Mr. Harper to have been a familiar spirit ; 
but, in my opinion, M7. Harper was as little known to Shakspeare as to any 
of his Commentators, ”’ 


Congratulating the present ornaments of the histrionic art, on 
the great probability that they will shortly receive the public sanc- 
tion for substituting sense and pvint for mere inanition as the text 
present stands in all the various editions of our great poet's works, 
we refer our readers with much pleasure, to the pamphlet itself, 
the small price of which, when compared with it’s size, will readily 
prove that it is no catchpenny undertaking. 
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‘© Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-Loats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, his highly desirable. Sourney, 


LINES. 


To @ young Poet, who expressed a wish that his productions might 
entertain and cheer the mind of the Writer. 


For others wake thy soothing strain, 
And try the poets magic power ; 

To hearts like mine, such notes are vain, 
As sun-beams, on a blighted flower! 

No idle passion fills my brea-t, 

The phantom of youth's thoughtless day ; 
The grief that robs my soul of rest, 


1 No time,—no art can steal away! 

t It haunts me through each varied scene, 

, It shades the present, and the past ; 

f, Light griefs may face ;—but fresh and green, 
ly My sorrow still through life will last! 


It isa deep, and silent wound, 
That knows no rest, that finds no cure ; 
Like streams that wander under ground, 
Unseen it Hows, and must endure! 


Talk not to hearts like mine of peace,— 
Nor say, ‘ that joy will soon return ;” 
Cans't thou bid memory’s scorpions cease ? 
Or teach my brain no more to burn? 
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Thou can’st not;—memory still will bloom, 
On soils, whence other plants have flown ; 
As cypress blossoms on a tomb, 


In mournful majesty alone ! 


Oh! sooner may’st thou hope to raise, 

The bud, that’s blasted by the storm, 

As with thy sweet, but fruitless lays, 
Attempt this lonely breast to warm ; 

Then waste no more they magic art, 
Minstrel !— Thou can’st not sooth my grief ; 
And know, this proud, though broken heart, 
Nor pity asks,—nor sceks relief! 


SAPPHO. 


THE LOVER, A BALLAD. 


Though "mid pleasure’s green bowers, 
For a while my footsteps stray ; 
Though my hand may pluck the flowers, 
That spring in youth’s enchanted way ; 
Yet my heart, can still be true. 


‘Tu its vows, sweet maid! and you! 


Though amid the ficld of fame, 
Where ambition woos to arms ; 
1 forget a while thy name, 
*Mid the din of war's alarms ; 
Yet my heart can still be true, 


To its vows, sweet maid! and you! 


Though mid fashion’s crowded scene, 
Where contending beauties vie ; 


For awhile, my heart has been, 
Charmed by some seducing eye ; 
Yet believe, *twill sull prove true, 


To its vows, swect maid! and you 
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Think not, I can ever rove, 

From a breast, that’s all my own; 

You first taught my heart to love, 

You can fix its faith alone ; 

Oh! believe, ‘twill still prove true, 


To its vows, sweet maid ! and you! 


C. B. W. 
ALGERNON, or THE ITINERANT, a Tale. 
After the manner of Lord Byrons Childe Harold. 
(Continued from page 296.) 


** The actor’s field is the universe—And his subjects all 


That are known of nature and her works.” 


And now Algernon’s‘sire did deem it meet: 
That he should launch him on life’s boist’rous sea, 
And counsels sage and prudent did repeat 
With age’s garrulous. loquacity :—_ 
Yet little rev’rence felt or feigned he 
For those wise schemes his plodding parent laid, 
But silent sat, and listed sullenly 
Behest’s he meant not c’er should be obey’d, 
Far other thoughts, I ween, his wayward bosom sway'd— ° 


_Osce when the sun within the west had set-— 
And eventng’s mellow'd tints were fading fast 
He came not with that closing hour—nor yet 
When darker clouds along the heath were cast, 
That told his wonted hour of wand’ring past ! 
Fear and WonbdER erew around ‘—but when 
Deep midnight wav'd her wing of jet—at last 
Terror arose, and dark suspicions then, 
For still Algernon came not !—came not there again ! 


Ah, where is he ?—that lost unthinking one, 
Who's steps have ta’en the nearest path to grief, 
Since I must trace thee in thy wand'rings on 
Needs must my thoughts on other themes be brief 
A thousand ills await thine years, but chief 
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To mourn o’er follies none can e’er forgive ! 
To seek—vet know, thou vainly seek’st relief, 


And roam along, earth's loncliest fugitive , 


Embittering life to those, who life to thee did give! 


Ye who of young Algernon’s flight would learn, 
And mark thro’ life's sad pilgrimage his way, 

From mountain paths to prouder scenes must turn 
Where commerce busying thro’ the “ live long day” 
Bids bloated weath proclaim. her sordid sway 

And pours her willing slaves o'er ocean's brine. 
Trape (though thine empire ne'er will feel decline) 
A heartless worshipper am I of thine! 


How e’er hereafter’s ills may bow me at thy shrine !— 


And he (whose flight hath bid remembrace range 
O'er joys of other hours, from griefs of these) 

How deems he now? ‘* doth pleasure lic'in change ? 
Or art delight whom nature could not please ?” 

He who hath wearied of the mountain breeze 

May hold it sweet to dwell in dust and smoke, 

To such excuse still error clings for ease, 

And when hath vice or folly lack’d a cloak 


Since erring mortal first thy bourne, fair virtue !—broke? 


Bishop Wearmouth, Nov, 8, 1818. ,; G, 


BALLAD. 


How precious is the stolen hour, 
When whisp'ring lovers meet, 

In shady glen, or greenwood bow'r, 
With lightly-treading feet ! 


How sweet it is, ‘neath moonlight skies 
When all the world’s at rest, 

To listen to the tender sighs, 
Breath’d from a faithful breast ! 
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*¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 







Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.”’ CLAUDIAN, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 








. Distrest Mother; Pyrrhus, Mr. D. Fisher; Orestes, Mr. Kean ; 
Pylades, Mr. Barnard ; Phenix, Mr. Ley; Hermione, Mrs. W. 
West; Andromache, Mrs. Mackenzie ; Cleone, Miss Cooke ; 
Cephisa Miss lvers—Innkeeper’s Daughter ; Richard, Mr. H. 
Kemble; Hans Ketzler, Mr. Cowell. 

23. No performance. 

24, Distrest Mother; Andromache, Mrs.Glover—The Review ; Looney 

Macwolter, Mr. Weston; Phebe, Miss Cubitt. 

26. Ibid.—Amoroso—Who’s Who ? 

27. Poor Gentlemau—VFalls of Clyde. 

28. Way to get Married—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

. Distrest “Mother—Sylvester Daggerwood—Modern Antiques. 

30. A Bold stroke for a Hust!And—My Spouse and I. 

31. Merchant of Venice ; Portia, Mrs. Pope—Past ten O'clock. 

. Richard the Third—Poor Soldier. 

. Country Girl—Barmecide, or The Fatal Offspring ; Haroun al Ras- 
chid, Mr. H.Johnston; Giafar, Mr. H. Kemble : Tsouf, Mr. 
Watkinson; Goodman, Mr. Harley; Hassan, Miss Carr; Nair, 
Miss G. Carr ; Aboulcassem, Mr. Bengough; Morabek, Mr. Smith; 
An Arab, Mr. Ebsworth; Officer, Mr, Coveney; Zaida, Mrs. 
Orger, 

4. Heir at Law—Ibid. 

5. A New way to pay old Debts—Ibid. 

6. Road to Ruin; Harry Dornton, Mr. H. Kemble—Ibid. 

7. Town and Country—Ibid. 

9. Romeo and Juliet; Juliet, Mrs. W. West—Turnpike Gate, 

10. Bertram ; Zmogine, Mrs. W. West—Past ten O'clock. 

11. The Will—Falls of Clyde. 

12. Distrest Mother—Barmecide ; Goodman, Mr. Cowell. 

13. Love makes a Man; Don Lewis, Mr. Munden; Don Antonio, Mr, 
Williams ; Don Charino, Mr. Watkinson; Carlos, Mr. H. Kem- 
ble; Clodio, Mr. Penley; Sancho, Mr. Cowell ; Don Duart, Mr. 
Bengough ; Governor of Lisbon, Mr. R. Phillips ; Angelina, Mrs. 
W. West ; Louisa, Mrs. Mardyn; £lvira, Mrs. Orger ; Honoria, 
Miss Ivers—Ilbid. 

14. Jew of Malta ; Abigail, Mrs. We West—Ibid. 

16. Macbeth—Two Strmgs to your Bow. 

17. No performance—Death of her Majesty, Queen Charlotte. 
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DIS?TREST MOTHER. 








This tragedy has been revived, we understand, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Kean, who having been highly pleased by Talma’s 
Personation of Orestes, at Paris, was desirous of sustaining that 
character himself. The “ Andromaque,” of Racine, is, with 
Vor, XIII.—No. 76. 3 D 
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the exception of ‘‘ Othello,’’ perhaps his best production. It is 
generally known, that on the French stage, the classical model jg 
strictly adhered to, and the unities of action, place, and time 
invariably preserved. We will not here enter into a description of 
the advantages or disadvantages of this construction, but it ne. 
cessarily follows from this, that the plot must be exceedingly 
simple, and the incidents few. Character is a feature of the 
drama never very strongly developed in French tragedy, seldom 
amounting to any thing more than a broad and general outline, 
and totally without those nicer traits which mark its individuality, 
and give it allits interest. Exalted sentiments and energetic de- 
clamation, clothed in the beauty of elaborate and studiously ele. 
gant versification, are the principal charm of French tragedy; 
this latter quality, indeed, being the most highly valued and 
most particularly noticed by the critics. For the construction 
and developement of his fable, and for strength of character, 
Voltaire perhaps stands at the head 8f the French dramatists ; for 
energy of diction and strength of sentiment, Corneille, but for 
pathos and harmony and richness of versification, no one can 
dispute the palm with Racine. For this perfection, no one of 
his plays is more remarkable than ‘‘ Andromaque ;” but as this is 
totally lost in translation, we wonder why this should be thie only 
one of that writer’s plays which is tolerated on the English stage. 
For character and situation, ‘* Britannicus” is much more re 
markable ; and for incident, the ‘‘ Thebaide,” is much more abun- 
dant. Mr. Phillips's translation of ‘* Andromaque,"’ by the 
title of the ‘* Distrest Mother,’’ has for many years, however, 
kept possession of the English stage, though it has never been 
popular. The situations are in some places dramatic, but the 
interest is feeble, from the paucity of incident, and to character, 
it has little pretension. .dndromache is proud as a queen, and 
affectionate as a mother; Hermione is resentful of her slighted 
love; Pyrrhus is an ardent lover and a hanghty soveriegn ; and 
Orestes is a lover, even to madness; nor is there any charactef 
in the piece which possesses a single trait more definite than these: 


Kean, however, confident of his power of pleasing, has been 


anxious to personate Orestes, and that any one else ever person 
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ated the character better, we are not all inclined to suppose, but 
his peculiar excellence has no opportunity of displaying itself, till 
the last scene, and this is fully equal to any piece of acting we 
have ever witnessed: on this single scene, does the revival of the 
tragedy rest all its claims to public favour. This is uniformly re- 
ceived with shouts of applause and the enthusiastic approbation 
it excites, betrays the audience intothe monstrous indecency of 
requiring the curtain to fall on the death of Orestes, without per- 
mitting the tragedy to be finished. 

John Ball should certainly know more of good manners, than 
to pay such a compliment to one favourite, as shall be an insult 
to another, who stands weli with him. Mrs. Glover's performance 
of Andromache, though perhaps not totally free from defect, cer. 
tainly merits a more gracious reception than to be interrupted 
and broken off, ere completed. The other characters were very 
























. respectfully sustained ; and Mrs. W. West, as Hermione, showed 
“ that she could be as great, if not as fascinating, in the termagant 
for and tempestuous daughter of Helen, as in the tender Belvidera, 
for The piece had been represented six times, and had been an- 
- nounced for a seventh, when the death of the Queen closed the 
of Theatre. 
$ Is 
its BARMECIDE; OR THE FATAL OFFSPRING. 
nee. Tuesday, 2nd November.—After the Comedy af the Country Girl, 
Te- Was presented a Dramatic Romance under the above title ; it is 
un founded on the following circumstance of Eastern History. 
the Giarar, the Barmecide was Grand Vizier and favourite of the celebrated 
ver, Haroun at Rascuip, the friend and coutemporary of Charlemagne, and the 
sil most illustrious sovereign of his age. This prince had an amiable sister, to 
whom he devoted every moment he could spare from the business of the state. 
the He often regretted that he could not enjoy the united society of two persons 
cter, so dear to him, but the severity of the eastern manners, forbad the caliph’s 
and sister to appear before any man but a relation, or ahusband. Haroun was 
‘ted therefure disposed to unite them ; but it was a sacred law, that the blood of 
and Atti should not he contaminated by an alliance with an inferior race. To 
acter reconcile his favourite purpose to this ordinance, the caliph married Barmecide 
ei to his sister, under the express condition, ratified by oath, that he should ever 


abstain from the privileges of a husband. An acquaintance with his bride, © 


been whom he had previously seen, soon impressed upon Giafar the severity of this 
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condition; a constant association quickly kindled a mutual passion, and, in 
spite of the vigilance of Haroun and bis spies, this unnatural restriction 


was infringed, and the caliph’s sister bore Barmecide a son, who was secretly 


conveyed to Mecca. Though possessed of many amiable qualities, Haroun was 
violent and implacable, and on discovering the breach of faith of his friend and 
sister, his ferocity overpowered every more generons sentiment: he sentenced 
to death Giafar, and the whole fomily of Barmecides, forty in number. This 
inhuman decree was, in one night, executed ; his sister was disgracefully driven 
from Bagdad: grief and want soon terminated her miserable existence. 

The Drama opens upon the return of Giafar, from his expedition against 
the Arabs, in the course of which he had gune secretly to Mecca, and brought 
away his child, the fruit of his forbidden intercourse with his bride. and whom 
he had kept near his person under the pretence of his being an Orphan found 
on the field of battle. A pavilion, in a wood near the seraglio, had been a fa- 
vourite place of retirement of Zaida, and under this, the Vizier had caused a 
subterraneous apartment to be constructed, whither he had secreted the child 
and his nurse. Almaide, the caliph’s wife, had once entertained a passion for 
Giafar, to which he proved insensible; she had likewise a son of her own; 
and her resentment against the vizier, added to her anxiety for her son’s secure 
Succession to the throne, rendered her peculiarly fearful of any offspring of 
Zuida, aud desirous for the ruin of Burmecide and his family. She had won 
to her views Zsouf, the ehief eunuch, and his perseverance had collected some 


scattered facts leading to the conclusion that Giafarby the violation of his oath, 


was subject to the caliph’s fiercest anger.  Jsouf is employed to develope the 


mystery, and he endeavours to enlist in his service, Goodman, au English slave 
to the Caliph, who is secretly attached to the vizier, and who pretends to 
acquiesce in the schemes of Isouf’, the better to defeat them. Encamped near 
the walls of Bagdad, on the point of making a triumphal entry, the vizier, in 
the disguise of a mute penetrates to the seraglio, for the purpose of an inter- 
view with Zaida; he here encounters Goodman, who recognizes him, aud 
informs him of the plots formed against him. On the point of presenting 
selam* to Zaida, he is interrupted by the arrival of the Caliph; the selamis 
placed in a vase, and she retires behind an ornamental screen. Isouf’ with the 
view of trying the princess, gives an account of the death of the boy accom- 
pat.ying the vizier; she is on the point of betraying herself, when the vizier, 
having inscribed on the lattice, the words ‘‘ HE Is saFE,” they catch her eye, 
she is tranquillized, and the present purpose of her enemy defeated. He suc- 
ceeds, however in awaking the suspicions of the Caliph. The vizier, meantime, 
whose triumphal entrance is momentarily expected, is unable to effect his 
escape from his present situation, till Goodman, under pretence of presenting 
the caliph’s congratulations, assembles some mutes, and, by marshalling them, 





* A nosegay constructed in a peculiar manner which may be interpreted 
read as aletter, 
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enables the vizier tojointhem, and march off unobserved. Isouf now perceives 
the selam, and points it out to the Caliph’s notice, who reluctantly reads in 
jt the violation of Giafar’s engagements. He imposes upon Jsouf’, the task 
of proving positively his accusation on pain of death The Vizier now 
arrives in bis triumphal procession, aud a festival ensues, during which his 
amorous bebaviour towards Zaida, stil] further excites the caliph’s mistrust. 
For the purpose of detecting the lovers, Haroun gives out, that he will 
occupy the next day with the chase, and Giafar appoints Zaida to see her 


son in the Pavilion; this terminates the firt act. In the second, Giafar and . 


Goodman, are discovered inthe Pavilion. The Vizier imparts to the nurse 
a signal tu produce the child (a song accompanied by the lute,) anc commits 
him to the protection uf Goodman, in case any evil should befall himself. 
This conversation is overheard by Jsouf, who was on the watch; he fetches 
the caliph, who arrivesere Goodman has left the place, and prompted by 
Isouf, commands Goodman to sing. Dreadfully alarmed for the consequeuces, 
he excuses himself under pretence of a cold, and again because he has no 


- Jute, but one being produced by Jsouf’, he is compelled to give the fearful 


signal. He now reveals the secret to Jsouf, and recommends him to watch 
outside with the soldiers for the arrival of Giafar, He has scarcely perform- 
ed two bars of his song, ere the trap gently opens : with the greatest agita- 
tion, he stamps it down, and introduces energetically into his song, ** stay, 
stay,” the caliph, who perceives his agitation, commands him to desist, and 
retires— Giafar in his disguise, and Zaida, now arrive ; the child is produced, 
and whilst its mother is lavishing caressé@ss on it,the Caliph returns, The child 
is hastily secreted in the cabinet, and Giafar, relying upon his disguise. re- 
thains—The Caliph commands the Pavilion to be searched; the child, al- 
armed, cries out for its mother, and the whole mystery is developed.. In 
the height of his rage, the Caliph commands Giafar, (who is in the dress of 
a mute, and the mutes were the habitual executiuners,) to plunge. a poniard 
into the child’s heart. Unable to execute this command, he casts off his dis- 
guise and discovers himself. The Caliph then sentences the whole family of 
Barmecide to immediate execution, and his sister to be disgracefully driven 
from Bagdat, which concludes 2nd act. 

The commencement of the third act, discovers Aloulcassem, an Arab chief 
with his horde, secreted amongst the rtins of Babylon, near Bagdat ; he had 
been encountered by Giafar, in the desart and his life had been spared by that 
hero, Isouf now arrives, and communicating to two of the Arabs the sentence 
against Barmecide, and his fear that their popularity will prevent its execu- 
tion, agrees to bring Giafar and his child thither, where they are to murder 
them. He retires for this purpose—Zaida, meautime, arrives, overcome 
with sorrow, fatigue, and exhaustion; she is succoured by Hassan, the 
caliph’s son, who is educated in a fortress, built amidst the ruins, and secret- 
ed by him in a ruined house, till the arrival of the Caliph, with whom he pro- 
mises to intercede for her. Jsouf arrives with the child ; two Arabs appear 
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and he calls on them to perform their engagement; one declines the matter, as 
too trifling, and gives 1t up to the other: he likewise‘hesitates; Jsouf then 
proceeds to give the fatal blow himself; it is received by the shield of the pre- 
tended Arab, who felling Isouf to the ground, casts off his turban and vizor, 
and discovers Goodman. Being aware of the service which Giafar had ren- 
dered to Aboulcassem, he now summons this chief to their aid, and sends 
him Jsouf as acamel driver. Zaida rushes forth, and receives her chili, 
whilst Gvorlman proceeds to endeavour to effect the escape of Giufar. The 
Caliph anc his son, now enter from the fortress, and encounter Zaida ; after 
reproaching her very severely, on the earnest intercession of his son, he 
receives her to favour, and promises, if not too late, to save Giafar.—An 
Officer now arrives, and informs him, that the army have revolted, in favour 
of Giafar, whom they have placed at their head, and that they threaten 
vengeance on the caliph. A party of Arabs then rush forward, who are 
sworn foes to the caliph ; he calls to arms the garrison of ‘the fortress, and is 
answered by Aboulcassem, who with another party of Arabs, had made him- 
self master of it. He summons the Caliph to surrender, who indignantly 
refuses; they fight ; the caliph is overpowered, and Aboulcassem’s uplifted 
sabre is stayed by the hand of Giafar, who at the head of his troops, now 
rushes in. He. reproaches the caliph with his cruelty, and confesses that the 
occasion tempts him to raise himself upon his misfortunes. Zaitda and Has. 
san intercede, but in vain; he calls on his soldiers and the Arabs, who all 
swear to obey him implicitly, he commands them to follow his example. They 
all advance in a threatening attitude to Haroun; the vizier then kneels aud 


presents his sword, as do all the rest —The reconciliation is general.” 


After this full analysis of the plot and incidents, little remains 
to be said on the merit of this piece, as such of our readers as 


have not seen it, may judge for themselves of its interest.—For 
our own parts, we think it superior to most of its tribe, the in- 
terest is more highly wrought, more natural and affecting, and 
the situations more striking than in any melo-drama we recollect 
to have scen.—The agitation of Goodman, when he is obliged to 
give the fatal signal, the discovery of the child, and more espe- 
cially the horror of the vizier, when commanded to stab his own 
child, are unsurpassed by the incidents of any dramatic piece. 
The sudden discovery of Goodman, where Isouf expects the Arab 
devoted to his purposes to kill the child, is scarcely less effective. 
For the rest, the dialogue it free from any remarkable defect ; but 
if it possessed a little more point it would be all the better. Messrs. 
Hi. Kemble and Harley, exerted themselves most arduously in 
their respective characters; and indeed to the exertions of the 
latter of these gentlemen, we think it was principally indebted for 
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its success. Upon his indisposition, it was assumed by Mr. 
Cowell, who, though he was tolerably effective in the most serious 


parts, did not give it that relief which it experienced from Mr. 
Harley's comic talent. 








Mrs. Orger, as the heroine, was exceed- 
ingly interesting and charming—but no one contributed more to 
the effect of the piece, than little Georgiana Carr, whose talents 
are surprising. Mr. G. Smith contrived to give a very small part, 
an importance equal to any of the other, and obtained as much 
applause.—As to Mr. H. Johnston and Mr. Watkinson, we never 
saw two actors more resolutely bent on doing the worst they could 
for a piece; not one word in five, did they condescend to pro- 
nounce audibly, and had we not read the piece since its publica- 
tion, we should never have been in possession of the plot. It is 
scandalous, that these servants of the public, should suffer pri- 


vate pique, and such we suppose must have existed, to occasion 


them to do so great injustice to an author, and so far forget their 
duty to their patrons. 


The decorations of this piece, though not new, are splendid, 
and the music by Mr. T. Cooke, is exceedingly pretty. 


(THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


. Fazio—Bianca, Miss Somerville—Barber of Seville. 
- Rivals—Proof Presumptive. 

. Isabella—Barber of Seville. 

- Romeo and Juliet—Ibid. 

. Fazio—Wedding Day—Sleep Walker. 

. Clandestine Marriage—Barber of Seville. 

. Adelgitha—Adelgitha, Miss Somerville—Ibid. 

. School for Scandal—Miser. 

. Gamester—Barber of Seville. 


* Point of Honour—Spoil’d Child—Little Pickle, Mrs. T. Hill—Blue 
Beard. 


. She would and She would Not—Don Manuel, Mr. W. Farren; Hy- 
polita, Mrs. T. Hill. 

. Clandestine Marriage—Love, Law, and Physic.—Barber of Seville. 

. Adelgitha—Paul and Virginia—Who Wins ? 

. Rivals—Critic—Sir Fretful Plagiary. Mr. W. Farren. 

» Othello—Jago, Mr. Yates—Paul and Virginia—Bombastes Furioso. 

. Jane Shore—Ibid—Miller and his Men. 

. Clandestine Marriage—Barber of Seville. 


- Soldier’s Daughter— Governor Heartal/, Mr. W. Farren—Ibid. 
- School for Scandal—The Critic. 


. Adelgitha—Six Physicians ! Or the the Patient carried Off! !'!—Paul | 
and Virginia 


. Apostate—Love, Law, ‘and Physic. 
}. Jane Shore—Paul and Virginia—Tom Thumb. 
- No performance—Death of her Majesty, Queen Charlotte. 
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MINOR DRAMA. 





OLYMPIC NEW THEATRE. 

Monday, November 16,—This Theatre, which by a complete 
change in the interior, is rendered one of the most elegant in 
London, opened with the following address, written by the in- 
genious Mr. Moncrief, and which was spiritedly spoken by Mrs, 
Edwin, and received with shouts of applause by an audience li- 
terally overflowing :— 


However vast, magnificent, and grand, 

Uprise the scenic structure of our land ; 

What do their pomp and space avail, if there, 

The Drama’s followers in vain repair ? 

If there, those arts which all our cares have charmed, 
Be most subverted, or be unperformed ? 

If English sentiment must quit the field, 

And to the Melo-trash of Gallia yield, 

While all the Drama’s laws unnoticed go, 

And sense is sacrificed to sound and show ; 

Each finer trait of voice, and look, and grace, 
Lost in loud echo, undiscerngd in space ; 

If merit there no sure asylum finds, 

But at the will of calculating minds, 

To novelty must yield its rank and place, 

And either meet witb exile, or disgrace ? 

More dear to hearts of taste and feelings right, 
The bumble shrine, which like our house to night, 
Isto the Drama's better view consigned, 

In space, but not in sentiment, confined, 

Which rears its simple, unassuming dome, 

That infant merit there may find a home, 

And veteran talent that asylum gain, 

It seeks in Larger, Prouder fanes in vain. 

This, which would both your rights and their's protect, 
Is raised by one, who spurns such base neglect ; 
And fiuds, what sure the coldest hearts must cheer, 
His former comrades rallying round him here; 
Gaining that firm support, the help to give, 
Friends of the stage, let them your aid receive ! 
With paiuful cost and care, this structure rose 
Amid the obstacles of thousand foes ; 

But it has risen, and it yet may rise, 

Cheer’d by your manly, honest, sympathies. 

A generous judgment we expect from you, 

All that we would, perhaps, we dare not do; 
Though here, we’ve no huge space, no gaudy show, 
No empty noise, that mocks at joy and woe, 
You'll not object, unlike the carping band, 

To what you hear, and see, and understand. 

’Tis true, ’tis little, but tis said, you know, 

That mankind wants but little here below ! 

Little and good you'll say, with all my heart, 

To make our little good, 1’ll try my art ; 

You to delight’s our little Author’s notion, 

And I, a little woman, back his motion, 

1, who, alas! in fortune’s slippery squall, 

Have, very lately, lost my little all. 

But by your kind indulgence, do not fear, 

To find a little home, and harbour here ! 
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ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Another addition has been made to the novelties of this house 
by the ingenious Mr. Moncrieff, whose talents have brought him 
into notice at many of the theatrical establishments of the Metro- 
polis. A Melo drama, entitled The Monk's Cowl, or The Child of 
Mystery, has been produced, which in point of interest and stage 
effect, is inferior to none that have been brought out on the 


larger theatres. It kept possession of the public favour till the 
close of the season. 








COBURG THEATRE. 


Thursday, October 8.—The performances of this evening, were 
for the benefit of the Royal Coburg Theatrical Fund, recently 
instituted for the relief of decayed Actors and Actresses of the con- 
cern, They commenced with a local sketch, written for the occa- 
sion by Mr. Bryant, which conveyed to the audience the whimsi- 
cal idea of the various and natural situations to which a country 
actor is exposed—first, in a state of penury and dejectedness; 
then enlivened by the supposed rays of phantom fortune; and in 
the end, advanced to an enviable elevation at the Royal Coburg 
Theatre, where he not only becomes a member of the Fund, but 
is rewarded with a sum of money for his services, far above his 
most sanguine expectations. ‘The last scene of the piece repre- 
sented the Temple of Charity, where Mr. M’Carthy, the Chairman, 
surrounded by the Committce and the Members of the Fund, sup- 
ported by Charity, delivered the following Address, written by 
himself—the audience, with a due regard to his merits,'not only 
as Chairman of the Committee, but as an actor, rewarded his ex- 
ertions by a liberal expression of just applause :-— ; 


“¢ Hard is his lot, that here, by Fortune placed, 

Must mark the wild vicissitudes of Taste ; 

With every meteor of caprice must play, 

And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day. 

Ah! let not Censure term, our fate our choice, f 

The Stage but echoes back the Public voice ; ie 7 
Vou. XIII.—No. 76. Ze 
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The Drama’s laws the Drama’s Patrons give, 

For we that live to please, must please tu live.’’ 

So spoke the Bard, whose mighty mind 

Embrac’d all sects and ties of human kind, 

In whose prophetic lines we daily see 

A proof more strong than ancient augury. 

*T was he predicted that the modern Stage © 

With nought but pageantry would please the age ; 
But we, of all, should not this passion blame, 

For thro’ these means we climb the hill to Fame, 
And, since our happy stars have brought us here, 
Your smiles have deigned our tvils to cheer, 
But, while we bask in Fortune’s fervid ray, 

We don’t forget that sad and dismal day, 

When want or age our ardour may repress, 

And plunge us in the depth of dire distress, 
The mimic Monarch, hurled from his Throne, 
Sinks in the shade unpitied and unknown; 

No friendly hand is stretched to give relief, 

Or cheer the melancholy child of Grief ; 

No charitable mind has reared a dome, 
Where wearied actors still may find a home: 
Condemn’d through life, to “* strut and fret,” upon the Stage, 
And “< strut and fret’’ in vain for a fastidious age. 
Like the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sound, 
Who scents the gale and beats the trembling ground, 
The veteran actor feels the latent fire, 

But tired Nature bids the flame expire, 

While snarling Critics force him to retire, 

And in a turn, ungenerous and severe, 

They ask, ‘* What brings the drivelling dotard here ? 
Why does he not the barren sceptre yield, 

Which stealing age forbids him now to wield ?”’ 
’Gainst taunts illiberal vain are his resents— 

** His poverty, and not bis will, consents.” 

To banish woes like these, this little band 

Have formed and ranged at Charity’s command, 
And in the path they’ve ventured to pursue, 
Have claimed a kind protection here from you ; 
Fostered by you the structure will arise, 

And waft a grateful incense to the skies ; 

While we, with hearts sincere, petition Heaven, 
You ne’er may want the aid you’ve nobly given ! 





. an 7 
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The pieces were well received, and the audience seemed perfectly 
satisied with the exertions of each performer.—The Theatre 
closed for the season on Monday the 12th of October, with the 
subjoined address :— 


«« Ladies and Gentlemen—I am deputed by the Proprietors of this estab- 
lishment to appear before you this evening, to perform the accustomed duty 
of returning public thanks for the patronage of the season. ' 

** However pleasing the task, and grateful to my feelings, I fear the duty 
will be but fil performed, for no ordinary words are adequate to the proper 
expression of that gratitude which fills the breasts of the ‘proprietors. To 
your fostering care, bounteous liberality, and kind indulgence, do they owe 
their- present proud aspiring state ; which leads them to a hope, that ere long 
the Royal Coburg shall proudly stand first on the list for public favour. But 
ere it reach that envied height, much must be done, for in entering the field 
of theatrical competition, our infant force stands strongly opposed ; able and 
experienced generals appear marshalled to our view, men long accustomed to 
easy victory, and'such men who will not to new-sprung power tamely yield 
the palm ; but still ambition leads us on ; and while such hosts of generous 
friends rally round the Coburg standard, true to its motto, we'll smile at dif- 
ficulty, and gain a name worthy the noble patronage of princely Leopold. — 

‘¢ When the curtain shall finally fall, this evening, our First ‘Season ter- 
minates, and happy am I in being able to state, that from the opening to the 
close, our efforts have been crowned with eminent success. Emboldened 


then by such generous support, the proprietors intend venturing on a winter — 


season, for which purpose the house will remain closed for three weeks; dur- 
ing which time the Theatre will be re-embellished, the pit enclosed, while 
the introduction of fires shall render the temperature of the air warm and 
eomfortable. 

‘‘ Behind the curtain, too, we shal] not be less active; several new per- 
formers are engaged, while a constant supply of novelty shall afford them 
ample scope for the display of their versatile powers. Thus much for the in- 
terior. To the accommodation of the public without the walls, I beg leave 
next tu ‘call your attention ; and it gives me pleasure to state, that it is the 
intention of the Proprietors to have all the avenues to the Theatre well lighted, 
while the appointed additional patroles on the bridge-road, and keeping them 
in their own pay, will afford ample security to those patrons, whose kindness 
can never be repaid but by a strict study not only of their amusement, but 
comfort. | 

“ Having now, Ladies and Gentlemen, performed the duty imposed on me 
by the proprietors, I must advert to another branch of this establishment, the 
performers, whose sentiments I am too well acquainted with, to allow the 
present opportunity to pass without declaring how gratefully they feel the 
kindness shewn to them. During the progress of their several benefits, each 
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has been productive, and calls forth their warmest acknowledgments. But 
how to express myself in terms sufficient to mark the high sense of gratitude 
entertained by the company in general, for the great assistance afforded them 
on their Theatrical Fund Benefit Night, I cannot—the deed alone extols itself; 
it was an act that did honour to the heart, and laid the foundation-stone of 


another glorious pillar, to mark this happy land as the birth-place of true 
charity. 

‘* For the Proprietors, Performers, and myself, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
allow me once again to repeat our best thanks; and with a determined study 
to merit a continuance of your kind patronage, most respectfully I take my 
leave.” 


SURREY THEATRE, 


Mr. Dibdin has continued his indefatigable exertions in the pro- 
duction of novelty, upto the end of his brilliant and productive 
season. A translation from the French, founded on our old Eng: 
lish story of Little Red Riding Hood, has been peculiarly success. 
ful. The idea of making the wolf a libertine nobleman, is inge-. 
nious and productive of a very good effect, and with this varia- 
tion, not only the incidents, but the language of our story have 
been very accurately adhered to.—The piece was got up very 
liberally, and by the assistance of the acting of Messrs. Huntley 
Gattie, Fitzwilliam, and Mrs. Orger, was exceedingly effective. 
Another translation, entitled The Invisible Witness, or the Chapel 
in the Wood, has likewise obtained complete success. It is from 
the very same French drama, that forms the ground-work of 
Proof Presumptive, at Covent Garden, an account. of which is 
given in another part of our work. Mr. Dibdin, we are inform- 
ed, received this piece from Paris, translated, rehearsed, and pro- 
duced it, in three days, and to our idea, with better effect than 
Mr. C. Kemble has done in as many months. Besides these, 4 
serious drama, taken from Lillo’s Cornwall Tragedy, and another 
from a published play, called Lucretia, have borne testimony to the 
eager and active desire of the manager, to merit the public patron- 
age. We regret to hear that some quarrel is likely to deprive this 
establishment of the valuable services of Mr. Huntley. 
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PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL EDINBURGH. 
MR. JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH. 


We give to our readers the following communication from Edin- 
burgh, merely for the purpose of showing them that the opinion 
of the character and talents of the above gentleman, which we 
formerly expressed, is fully born out by his subsequent conduct. 
He has been performing at Edinburgh, and a periodical work pub- 
lished there, under the title of the ‘ Edinburgh Reflector,’ pub- 
lished the following observations on his performance, the justice 
of which, we submit to such of our readers as have witnessed it. 
It perfectly coincides with our own ideas : | 

‘«« We witnessed with pleasure, the opening of the Theatre on 
Monday evening, for the purpose of introducing Mr. Booth to an 
Edinburgh audience. This gentleman, by. the help of cireum- 
stances to which it is no longer necessary to advert, contrived to 
occupy a large share of public notice on the oecasion of his debut 
in the metropolis. He was brought forward as a rival to Mr. 
Kean; but it was soon found, that he had no qualifications to 
enable him to sustain that character. His acting consists of a 
palpable but extravagant imitation, or rather burlesque of the 
style of that great performer, without any of his excellencies* 
The appearance, gestures, tones, and most minute peculiarities of 
Mr. Kean are affected by this gentieman to a nauseating degree. 
It must: be confessed, that even in the general acting of the for- 
mer there are some traits of a disagreeable kind ; but ‘he makes 
ample anicnds for these, by the brilliant corruscations of his 
genius, which repeatedly strike on the mind with an electrifying 
effect. There is: nothing of this kind in the performance of Mr. 
Booth. As often as he reminds his audience of his great proto- 
type—which is, in fact, almost perpetually—the recollection is to 
his own disadvantage. Notwithstanding, however, these deduc- 
tions, he was tolerably effective in some of the early passages ; but 


a circumstance unfortunately happening to prevent us from stay- | 
ing till the end of the play, we cannot speak of the entire per- 
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formance. If he is not absolutely confirmed in his present habits, 
we would recommend him to forget, as soon as possible, the style 
of acting he has adopted ; the less he adheres to that style, the 
more he will approach to a standard of excellence. Perhaps also, 
he would find it to his benefit to study a little more closely the 


text of his author. During the two acts in which we saw him in 





Richard, he several times offended by a loose and imperfect 
acquaintance with the language ‘‘ set down for him.” For in- — 
stance, Shakspeare has written. 


‘¢ Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 

Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures.” 


Mr. Booth reads, 


** Our stern alarms are changed to merry meetings,” 


Mr. Booth made his second appearance last night, in the 
part of Sir Giles Overreach. Although we have nothing to retract 
in our foregoing remarks, so far as they apply to his general style 
of acting, we are free to confess, that to those who have not wit- 
nessed Mr. Kean in the same character, his performance of Sir 
Giles must be interesting. But the imitation throughout, is. too 
glaring to escape the most inattentive or ignorant observer, who 
has seen that distinguished and unrivalled actor. - At times, in- 
deed, one might almost believe that we were looking at that gen- 
tleman in propria persona, In those parts where it was Jeast diffi- 
cult to catch the exact manner of his model, Mr, Booth was par- 
ticularly successful—keeping in mind that we regard him merely 

-as an imitator, but in the higher and more arduous passages, he 
necessarily failed, because he does not possess those exalted powers 
of intellect, that inspired, and creative, and ennobling soul, for, 
which Mr. Kean is so justly admired. Whenever we traced a 
studied variation from his original it was almost worse than a 
close adherence to it would have been ; but if he happened to fall 
inadvertently into a momentary forgetfulness of Mr. Kean, he 
approached to an easy, natural manner. His best scene was that 
in which he anticipates his daughter’s marriage with Lord Lovell, 
when he is * full of joy; nay, joy all over.”” He was: here ex- 
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ceedingly effective, and was greeted with the loudest plaudits, as, — 
in fact, he was throughout the whole performance, at intervals, 
and the curtain fell amidst tumultuous cheering. We are desir- 
ous of seeing him perform Hotspur, in which he is announced, as 
itis a character in which we believe Mr. Kean has not appeared, at 
least in the metropolis; and if we have now done him injustice, 
we shall be happy to rectify our mistake in the opinion which we 
have formed of his abilities on that occasion. 

Upon which, this prudent and gentlemanly gentleman, enna 


proper to publish, as an advertisement, in the Caledonian Mer- 
cury, of the Saturday following, the annexed letter. 


“ To the Author of the articles called <é The Drama,” contained in the First 
Numbers of the Edinburgh Reflector. 


‘¢ T do despise them, 
For they do prank them in authority 
Beyond all noble sufferance.’’ —-SHAKSPEARE. 


IT was with an intention to falsify the assertions, and evidently to repel the 
attacks of people like yourself, (who, through the medium of some publica- 
tion, wish to palm themselves upon the world as Judges and Dramatic Cen- 
sors,) that I condescended, for the first time, to give an imitation of. your Le- 
viathan. By this mede only, it was suggested to me, I[ should be exculpated 
in the public mind, and throw malevolent and ill-founded attacks on my 
professional attempts to the ground. In the opinion of thuse present, to my 
own satisfaction, I convinced them my efforts were (these italics are Mr 
Booth’s own( original, (or more so than your vile copied trash of Hazlitt’s.) 

I am too proud—tvo impatient to descend to an imitation of any actor [ 
have yet seen, but for the purpose of refuting hired calumny. My personal 
resemblance to the reigning actor of the present day is by me considered a 
curse, as it has proved a bar to me in my profession, in affording a clue fur 
the hirelings of the press to form their attacks, in perceiving many unreflect- 
ing people believed what such reports said of my exertions, by a sensible de- 
crease in attraction, solely owing to such remarks remaining uncontradicted. 


By your aspersions I am called on to answer you. J here directly avow there .— 


is not a word of truth or judgment in your articles on theatrical criticism. {t 
would behove the editor or publisher of the Reflector, to chuse a writer who 
comprehended what he wrote about, without being biassed by a good dinner or 
half a guinea, 

If your knowledge of political and literary matter be as profound as that you 


profess concerning actors—Af. Hazlitt says, he'll turn Reflector, or any 
thing. 
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The critical scribbler quotes in his title page this apology—you know the 
work— 


‘¢ For I am nothing, if not critical.’’ 


I say no apology is wanting ; but aslight alteration would improve it for him 
and you— 


If you’ re critical you mean you're nothing. 
Wishing you may experience good for evil, by always meeting the lenity 
that learned Dux Stultorum lately received, though ill deserving of it, | 
. 1 remain your obedient, 


J. BOOTH.” 


It requires no sort of comment; not all Mr. Booth’s enemies if 
he is of sufficient significance to have any, could wish to adda 
single word to this production. If any insidious adviser, anxious 
to crush him for ever, had tortured his ingenuity, he could never 
have conceived a more effective plan for obtaining hisend. We 
were desirous that Mr. Booth’s London supporters should have this 
fresh subject for adm‘ration. The editor of the work in question, 
has, however, made the following amende honourable, which we 
think altogether superfluous, and infinitely too condescending. 

“¢ The writer of the articles on the Drama, relating to Mr. Booth, 
‘has to acknowledge the receipt of that gentleman’s letter from 
Perth, and begs him to be assured that the writer extremely regrets 
the pain which Mr. B. has felt in consequence of the strictures 
in question. It is not the writer’s disposition to wound the feel- | 
ings of any one wantonly; and he is perhaps in some degree to 
blame, for having spoken so freely of the unfavourable side of Mr. 
Booth’s acting, and so cursorily of his merits—and merit the 
writer acknowledges Mr. B. does possess. But the haste in which 
the obnoxious articles were written, and a want of space besides, 
prevented a more minute and descriptive analysis of Mr. B's ‘per- 
formance. Upon the whole, it struck the writer as an imitation 
of Mr. Kean—he is willing to believe an unconscious one—and 
he unpremeditatedly expressed what he thought. The writer has 
only further to observe, that Mr. B’s letter manifests a warm heart 
—full of generous impulses, and it has increased his sorrow for 


having felt it his duty to excite any unpleasant feeling in the breast 
of such a man.” | | 


H. HEWITT, PRINTER, HOLBORN, 
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